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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


A delegation of the Japan Teachers’ Union paid 
a friendly visit to Korea in November 1972. It had 
the honour of being received by the great leader 
Comrade Kim II Sung. It visited time-honoured Man- 
gyongdae where the great leader was born and spent 
his childhood. It also inspected educational institu- 
tions and many other places. Back to Japan, it pub- 
lished a collection of reports under the title Advanc- 
ing Korea and Education. 

Another delegation of the same Union visited Ko- 
rea on a goodwill mission in September 1974. It also 
put out a collection of reports in Japan. 

Here we publish both collections in English. 

As they relied on old statistical data, we append 
here for reference’s sake the September 23, 1975 re- 
port of the Central Statistical Board On the Presche- 
dule Fulfilment of the Six-Year (1971-76) Plan for 
the Development of the National Economy oj the 
DPRK. 
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OF TRE ARST JTU 
DELEGATION 
ON ITS VISIT 
TO TRE LRPRK 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION 
IN KOREA 


AN OUTLINE OF THE POLITICAL, 
ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS IN KOREA 


447 E, THE DELEGATION of the Teachers’ Union 

of Japan, paid a visit to Korea in November, a 
month of great meaning for our inspection. Politi- 
cally, recommendations of the candidates and studies 
of constitutional amendments were going. on, 
with the December 12 election of deputies to the 
Supreme People’s Assembly just close at hand; 
economically, it was a month in the second year of 
the Six-Year Plan, the fourth plan of socialist const- 
ruction; and educationally, it was just after the en- 
forcement of the universal 10-year compulsory edu- 
cation (from September). 

But our stay in Korea was short, only ten days, 
which might be not enough for a stranger to under- 
stand and see ali of them. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
energetic activities of our delegation, we were able 
to grasp their outline, and here I am going to give it. 
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1 POLITICS AND ECONOMY BASED 
ON THE JUCHE IDEA 


BACKWARDNESS AND POVERTY had once held 
sway over Korea because of the prolonged corrupt 
politics of the feudal rulers and the subsequent 36- 
year-long colonial rule of Japanese imperialism. 
Hence, to get rid of such backwardness, all lines and 
policies were laid down by the Korean people them- 
selves, suited to their actual conditions; in revolution 
and construction they follow the Juche idea of “re- 
jecting dependence on others and of using one’s own 
brains, believing in one’s own strength and display- 
ing the revolutionary spirit of self-reliance, thus solv- 
ing all problems for oneself on one’s own responsibil- 
ity”. This idea has become the guiding idea of 
President Kim II Sung. 

It might have been derived from the bitter experi- 
ence of the past history of Korea which had followed 
tsarist Russia at one time, Ching dynasty of China 
at another, and then Japan or America till it was 
crowned by national ruin. The Juche idea which 
means Juche in ideology, independence in politics, 
self-support in the economy and self-defence in guard- 
ing the nation, has found its way to the whole land, 
to the whole people; it lives in all spheres of the rev- 
olution and construction. 

Answering the question of our delegation on res- 


toring diplomatic relations between the two countries, 
Japan and Korea, and reunifying north and south Ko- 
rea, President Kim I] Sung said: 

“Japan and Korea have made a signal advance 
toward their friendship over the last one or two years 
thanks to the mutual visits of their people, though 
they have no diplomatic relations. Needless to say, 
nothing is more desirable than to establish friendly 
relations between the governments. I myself wish it, 
but I have no mind to take such a humiliating at- 
titude as to beg for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations, even departing from my own position and 
bowing my head;” “The reunification of north and 
south Korea is a matter which should be discussed 
among the Koreans in the north and the south, and 
not a matter requiring this or that intervention and 
involvement of any other country. Likewise, whether 
the Japanese Government should practice an equidis- 
tant diplomacy toward present north and south Ko- 
rea or not, it is an affair of its own decision, and I 
have no Say in it.” Thus he spoke explicitly about his 
diplomatic policy based on the Juche idea. 

This Juche idea is alive in the economic construc- 
tion as well, that is, the activities of “carrying on 
production and developing the entire industry of Ko- 
rea by using the resources of Korea, the brains of the 
Korean people and their hands so as to make all of 
them equally well-off”. 

But this is by no means chauvinistic or isolation- 
ist. Much attention is paid to securing international 
solidarity and international cooperation and harmony. 
For instance, Korea is positive in foreign trade and 
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technical cooperation, following the principle of mutu- 
al benefit and equality and keeping the Juche stand. 

Therefore, if one seeks an unilateral profit in trade 
or other economic dealings with this country, he will 
surely fail in it. 

The first stage of socialist economic construction 
in this country covered the three-year process of re- 
habilitation (1954-56) in the wake of the Korean war, 
the second stage was the Five-Year Plan (1957-61), 
and the third stage the Seven-Year Plan (1961-67). 

But owing to the provocative acts of US imperial- 
ism, such as the Caribbean crisis in 1962, the incident 
of the US spy ship Pueblo in 1968 and the incident of 
EC-121 spy plane in 1969, great efforts should have 
been directed to defence upbuilding, regulating the 
rate of development in some branches of the national 
economy. The Seven-Year Plan was forced to extend 
three years; it was fulfilled in 1970. 

Now Korea is carrying on the Six-Year Plan which 
started from 1971. The unanimous desire of the peo- 
ple is to carry it out two years in advance, if possible. 
With hope and ardor they are pulling all their weight 
on economic construction, subjecting everything to 
it. This is the present reality of Korea. 

We inspected the Central Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Exhibition where we saw the great strides made 
in industry and agriculture by mutual cooperation, 
that is, the lessening of farmers’ labour and the in- 
crease of production by agricultural mechanization, 
the lightening of women’s housework by foodstuff fac- 
tories and their increased contribution to social labour, 
the development of heavy and light industries by mu- 
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tual cooperation, etc. It showed how a wonderful, ad- 
vanced socialist industrial state, the first of its kind 
in Asia, was built in a quarter of a century after lib- 
eration, nay, in a short time of 20 years after the 
havoc caused by the US imperialist aggression. The 
Korean people, who had once groaned in exploitation 
and humiliation under the colonial rule of Japanese 
imperialism, have now undergone such an epochal 
change as to enter the international arena as the na- 
tion of a full-fledged sovereign state. 


2 A HARD-WORKING AND 
HARD-STUDYING PEOPLE 


IT IS GENERALLY SAID that the people here 
spend a day on 8-hour work, 8-hour study and 8-hour 
rest. But hard work and hard study are indeed the 
characteristic feature of this nation. 

In this country all are working people. It has no 
capitalists, no exploiters. 

Therefore, the harder they work to produce more, 
the greater wealth they will have and the more af- 
fluent their life will become. This communist econom- 
ic theory is brought home to them to increase their 
voluntary zeal for labour. And the people have no 
doubt about this theory as it has been substantiated 
in reality through their labour, production and life. 

Under the slogan “Let the entire nation study, let 
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the entire Party study, and let the entire people 
study!” it has been made a rule to study two hours 
every day (after working hours) and the whole after- 
noon every Saturday. 

Studying is ever intenser in case of the cadres of 
all levels. The cadres from ministers down to factory 
directors are bound in duty to study one month every 
year at the National Economy Institute while staying 
in its hostel. In this one month they are kept out of 
telephone calls, visitors and all other outside contacts 
to get them address themselves to their studies. The 
Chairman of the Trade Union Committee of the In- 
stitute told us that the leading functionaries at va- 
rious levels were made to be familiar with the chang- 
ing situation and acquire new knowledge and tech- 
nology so as not to get their brains soiled. 

There are three institutions for cadres’ training 
and studying under the control of the Workers’ Party. 

One of them is the above-mentioned National Econ- 
omy Institute which trains administrative and eco- 
nomic personnel. The second one is the Party School 
training political personnel. The last one is the Cen- 
tral Working People’s Organizations School devoted 
to the training of the cadres of mass organizations. 

In socialist Korea, unlike such a capitalist coun- 
try as Japan, the country’s economic construction and 
development and the improvement of the people’s liv- 
ing all go together. Because production and economic 
construction are going on there not for somebody’s 
money-making, but for the improvement of the peo- 
ple’s living: 

In this country school education and medical treat- 


ment are totally free in addition to the guarantee of 
food, clothing and housing, and its people are already 
enjoying an ample supply in the basic sector of their 
living. 

In other words, workers are provided with their 
everyday clothes at their respective workshops, and 
students at their schools; a two-room house rent in- 
cluding electric and water rates amounts to some 250 
yen (1-2 per cent of the monthly income) a month. 
Rice, the staple food, is supplied at the price of ap- 
proximately 8 chon per kilogramme. But when the 
Government purchases it from farmers, it pays some 
64 chon per kilogramme. This is a double price system 
out and out. The more the farmers produce, the more 
their income increases, making their lives affluent. 
Meanwhile, supplies for factory and office workers 
increase while falling in price. Hence, no antagonism 
between farmers and workers. 

In addition, children are given completely free 
education from a creche and a kindergarten up to a 
college. Since every one is entitled to get free medical 
care, any patient may take free treatment in a hospital 
even for months and even receiving pay from his 
workshop. Men past the age of sixty and women above 
fifty-five, who are too old to work, retire and receive 
an old-age pension amounting to an average of 70 
per cent of their wages. Farmers and other people who 
are not on the list of wage earners are granted a cor- 
responding pension. 

It goes without saying that unnecessary luxuries 
such as sumptuous garments and ornaments are 
rather expensive. 


But daily necessaries are awfully cheap, sold at 
giveaway prices. So there is no worry about live- 
lihood. That is why this country has no thief. Stealing 
comes from the unfair distribution of wealth. This 
country has no source of theft. Free from any burglar 
or homicide, there is no police. Only public security 
men are to be found standing for traffic control or 
for aiding casualties at a side street or a crossing. 

Rejecting bureaucracy and flunkeyism is what 
President Kim Jl Sung takes most seriously. 

Order is maintained not in such a bureaucratic 
way of control as to issue commands or directives 
but by virtue of educational activity. This is clear 
from what President Kim I] Sung said some time ago 
to a reporter of the magazine Sekai: “...In some cases 
work with men is replaced by issuing instructions or 
decisions or by holding meetings. I think this is one 
of the major defects that have to be overcome.” 

Education in communist morality is being given 
to the letter from a child under the slogan “‘One for 
all and all for one”. At the Changjon Primary School 
in Pyongyang, which we visited, one of our men in- 
quired, “How are you managing a juvenile delin- 
quent?” The headmaster answered promptly, “There 
is no such a boy in our country.” Even if one is in- 
veigled into doing something wrong, it is staved off 
at once by his mates through organizational channels. 
Children being educated in this way, any delinquency 
can be nipped in the bud. 
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3 EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
AND ITS CONTENT 


THOUGH HE was so busy, President Kim I] Sung 
received our delegation. He manifested his great zeal 
for education: “In fact, education, which costs much 
more than economic construction, is a noble task to 
rear the future generation. Nothing should be spared 
for the future. 

“We intend to not only revolutionize but intellec- 
tualize the entire working class through the higher 
specialized school or college education following the 
compulsory ten-year education which begins this year 
and is to be enforced throughout the country in five 
years.” 

Statesmen in Japan and other countries, too, talk 
much about the importance of education. But here in 
Korea words go with deeds. 

Korea has been subjected to US imperialist ag- 
gression for 27 years since her liberation, and only 
20 years have passed since she suffered war damage. 
Yet, in September last year, this country put into 
practice the compulsory 11-year education, the longest 
in the world, covering from compulsory one-year edu- 
cation of five-year-old kindergarteners to four-year 
primary and six-year senior middle school education. 

The state bears all the nursing and schooling ex- 
penses of the rising generation from three-month old 
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sucklings, three-year old creche-goers and 4- or 5-year 
old kindergarteners to primary school, senior middle 
school and college students. No burden is imposed 
upon their parents. 

It may be safely said that this country values chil- 
dren as the most priceless treasure for the future and 
raises all of them under its charge. 

Schooling up to college charges no tuition. Text- 
books are supplied. No contribution is paid. Not only 
that. Children’s clothings and students’ uniforms are 
also in supply. Higher specialized school and college 
students are all free from lodging and boarding ex- 
penses. The state provides each college student with 
a regular monthly stipend of 30 won (about 4,200 
yen), so that he may procure books besides his text- 
books and participate in cultural activities. 

Let’s review first of all the course Korea’s educa- 
tion has traversed since her liberation. 


Changes of Educational System 


Most Koreans had been long denied even the op- 
portunity of learning when their country was under 
the colonial rule of Japanese imperialism. And almost 
all the responsible posts of government offices and 
factories were occupied by the Japanese. Cadres and 
technicians of Korean origin were miserably few in 
number. 

Hence, after Korea’s liberation, President 
Kim Il Sung gave weight first to the elimination of 
illiteracy and the training of Korea’s own cadres. 
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In 1946, the year after Korea’s liberation, a uni- 
versity (the present Kim I] Sung University) was set 
up in Pyongyang to bring up Korea’s own cadres. 
Meanwhile, working people’s schools came into being 
to give at least the knowledge of a primary school 
graduate to all those now in their forties and above 
who had had no schooling before liberation. 

Needless to say, such education was not interrupt- 
ed even under the hard conditions of great havoc 
wrought by the US imperialists’ aggression in 1950. 
As a result, all people came to acquire the knowledge 
of a primary school graduate and above. Now effort 
is being made to get all of them through the working 
people’s middle school course and above. 

There are now 147 universities and colleges includ- 
ing factory colleges throughout the country. It is de- 
signed to get the entire working people through a 
college course in a planned way. Such is President 
Kim I] Sung’s policy of intellectualizing the entire 
working class. 

It was in 1956 that Korea introduced a compulsory 
education in due form, that is, a four-year compulsory 
primary school education enrolling the children of 
seven. In 1958, two years later, the compulsory middle 
school education was enforced, bringing the total com- 
pulsory term to seven years. 

At that time, a two-year technical school course 
preceded college course. In 1967 it also became com- 
pulsory, and there the nine-year compulsory educa- 
tion came into being. 

This country had followed such a path before it 
carried out another educational reform last year. 
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Under the new educational system introduced in 
September 1972 there are a creche for babies from 
three-month to three-year-old ones, a two-year kinder- 
garten for children of four or five (five-year old ones 
receive compulsory education), a four-year primary 
school (the school age is six, one year less than 
before) and a six-year senior middle school (the form- 
er five-year middle and two-year higher schools are 
merged). All this education is compulsory. The term 
of compulsory education adds up to eleven years if 
the one-year compulsory education of the five-year- 
old kindergarteners is included. 

Besides, there are a three-year higher specialized 
school (the term is four years if the school is attached 
to a factory) and 2- to 6-year college courses of dif- 
ferent lines (the term is 5 or 6 years when they are 
attached to factories). Above them are the three-year 
postgraduate course and two-year doctors’ course. 


School system and the content of education 


CRECHE AND KINDERGARTEN 


Creches and kindergartens are set up in every 
dong, ri, and work place (factory, college, etc.) where 
women work. Working mothers enjoy about three 
months of paid maternity leave and then go to work, 
leaving their sucklings to the care of state- or work- 
shop-run creches. 

Creches and kindergartens receive children of four 
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years old and downward..This is not compulsory, of 
course. When working women have their parents, they 
can bring up their children at home, according to their 
wish. 

But: most:mothers use creches and kindergartens 
where their children are nursed free of charge, receiv- 
ing: food and clothings, even between-meal eats. 

Working mothers come to creches for breasting: 
three times a day, each time 40 minutes. 

Every measure is taken for health promotion. In 
a creche or a kindergarten there is one pediatrist at 
least for regular medical care. 

One nurse takes charge of eight babies under one 
year old or nine babies of two years old or ten babies 
of three years old. And each kindergarten class keeps 
20 children. For the successful nursing and education 
of children nurses and teachers work in shifts and 
there are persons devoted to cooking service and sup- 
ply work. 

In kindergartens, main attention is turned to get- 
ting children accustomed to collective life, developing 
their bodies, cultivating their emotions and educating 
them in communist morality. Children are taught the 
story about the boyhood of Marshal Kim I] Sung, 
mother tongue and counting as they grow. 

In this country particular stress is put on technical 
education. It was said that ‘every preschool child is 
made to play one musical instrument”, and we were 
surprised to see kindergarteners playing well on the 
accordion or the violin. Playing one musical instru- 
ment may be designed to give children great self- 
confidence and lay their foundation to become fine 
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technicians in future. And this may be the characteris- 
tics of education in this country. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AND SENIOR MIDDLE SCHOOL 


Every dong and ri has one primary school and one 
senior middle school at least. So, students’ attendance 
distance is two kilometers at farthest. 

Speaking of Korea’s education, the Vice-Minister 
of the Ministry of Common Education roughly ex- 
plained us that education is aimed “to train people 
who are equipped with a proper revolutionary ideol- 
ogy as well as ample basic knowledge and faithful to 
the revolution and to bring about a leaping advance 
in socialist construction by bringing up the workers to 
boost production through scientific and technical edu- 
cation”. This is based on the teaching of President 
Kim II Sung: “The basic principle of socialist peda- 
gogical doctrine lies in training people to be reliable 
revolutionary workers equipped with the ideology, 
knowledge and a strong physique that will enable 
them to take the role of master in the revolution and 
construction.” In other words, the two main purposes 
of education are to equip people ideologically through 
communist education and to build a base for material 
production through scientific-technical education. 

The scientific-technical education here is of course 
different from that in Japan where middle and high 
schools are diversified to train technicians devoted to 
the industrial world (differentiation of education into 
parochial vocational education—Ed.). Specialized vo- 
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cational education is not given at all up to the com- 
pulsory senior middle school education, the main ob- 
ject of which it is to give general knowledge, basic 
technical knowledge and the revolutionary ideology. 
Having an equal opportunity of learning, the entire 
children and students receive equal education (educa- 
tion for comprehensively developed students—Ed.). 

To say more precisely, the “revolutionary history 
of Comrade Kim I] Sung” and “communist morality” 
aimed at ideological training hold 20 per cent of the 
curriculum; mathematics, natural science, nature, geo- 
graphy and other subjects for basic knowledge 50 per 
cent; and mother tongue, history and subjects for emo- 
tional cultivation the remaining 30 per cent. 

As seen above, the education up to senior middle 
school is to train the workers who own the basic 
knowledge serviceable for productive activity after 
that compulsory education, to be more exact, the work- 
ers who can energetically and enthusiastically work 
in an independent and creative way; and to make 
them acquire the basic knowledge with which they 
may understand and digest higher special and tech- 
nical knowledge to be given at colleges or higher spe- 
cialized schools in future. 

Good education conditions are provided for every 
student. 

Each class keeps 30 students at primary schools 
and 40 at senior middle schools at maximum. To see 
the teaching staffs, the number of teachers in charge 
of lessons stands at 1.3 or so per class at each school 
excepting its master and other employees. A 27-class 
primary school with some 800 pupils keeps 40 teach- 
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ers including headmaster, assistant headmaster in 
charge of political affairs, head of the instruction de- 
partment, Juvenile Corps instructor and a teacher in 
charge of extracurricular activities. Besides, there are 
four persons in charge of supply work and one physi- 
cian. As I have already touched on medical person- 
nel while explaining creche and kindergarten, each 
school has a clinic and one pediatrist at least. Besides, 
a group of a polyclinic (physician, dentist, eye, nose, 
ear and throat specialist, etc.) makes a medical check- 
up tour of schools once every three months for a thor- 
oughgoing prophylactic service. 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Most of colleges are specialized technical insti- 
tutes. Kim I] Sung University may be classified large- 
ly into two according to the subjects of study—one, li- 
terature and the other, natural science. The Institute 
in Kaesong teaches law and economics. 

There are 147 higher educational institutions in- 
cluding factory colleges. According to their missions 
they are of more than ten kinds: pedagogical, industri- 
al, agricultural, railway, art, etc. And they are divided 
into two in another aspect: the regular colleges and 
factory colleges whose students study while on the 
job. Some of the senior middle school graduates go 
to colleges upon graduation and the rest take jobs. 
The latter can enter factory colleges in a planned way 
on the recommendation of their workshops. 

As for the entrance procedure for the regular col- 
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leges the State Planning Commission fixes the num- 
ber of students to be admitted into colleges and allots 
their applicants for each city and county. On this 
basis, the senior middle school in city or county re- 
commends its students for colleges in consideration 
of their study results and wishes. 

And the term of colleges ranges from two to six 
years according to the purpose of training. The medi- 
cal course, for example, is comparatively long. The 
term of teachers’ training institutions varies: it runs 
five years for the first pedagogical institute which 
trains teachers for the senior course of the senior 
middle school; four years for the second pedagogical 
institute which trains teachers for the junior course 
of the senior middle school; and two years for the 
teachers’ training institute which trains primary 
school and kindergarten teachers. 


EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Thanks to proper formation of classes, the rational 
allocation of teachers and other good educational con- 
ditions, thorough education is given to each person 
and each child. Korea is alien to such a phenomenon 
that like in Japan the larger half of children go behind 
the progress of class work even in the stage of com- 
pulsory education. 

As the expansion of “special education” is called 
for in Japan only quite recently, I paid attention to 
this aspect too in Korea. 

To begin with, the spiritually and physically han- 
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dicapped children are surprisingly few in Korea. 
This may be owed to the perfect medical service given 
from the cradle at state expense. For the inborn blind 
and deaf children a school furnished with a dormitory 
and medical facilities is built at a quiet out-of-the-way 
place and run, of course, at state expense. 

But as to the physically handicapped children and 
the so-called “‘thick-headed” children Korean teachers 
hold the following view: “It doesn’t constitute any 
education to make children have a sense of inferiority 
or superiority by treating them discriminately. Both 
selection and discrimination are outside the mission 
of school. School education is to make all the children 
of each class, foregoing or backward, honour stu- 
dents through proper education while treating all of 
them equally.” 

Education is given in such a way as to produce 
none of laggards. If there is a physically handicapped 
child, for instance, his classmates will take him to 
school by pushcart in turns. In case.a student is heav- 
ily handicapped, his teacher will call at his house or 
hospital to teach him. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


It is a universally accepted view that the education 
of children can “be effective only when three kinds 
of education—school education, social education and 
home upbringing—are well combined”. But, in reality, 
their education mostly relies upon school. 

In Korea, too, it is said that home upbringing has 
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a little meaning as all parents work not at home and 
their babies are entrusted to creches three months 
after birth. But such deficiency is made good by the 
organization of social education properly combined 
with school education. 

Social education is taken up by the organizations 
of the Juvenile Corps (till the age of 14) and the 
League of Socialist Working Youth (till the age of 29) 
alongside the organization of school education from 
the primary school to the college. All children and 
students are made to join these organizations in prin- 
ciple according to age. The Juvenile Corps and the 
LSWY organize sports and art activities such as phy- 
sical culture, music, dance, fine arts, and various 
study circles covering science, technique, electricity, 
mathematics, natural science, language, and even 
communist morality and revolutionary history. They 
take charge of all the extracurricular activities of 
these circles and guide their collective life and skill 
training. 

Moreover, such social education is organized in 
close combination with school education. As already 
mentioned above, the primary school teaching staff 
includes Juvenile Corps instructor, and that of the 
senior middle school a Juvenile Corps instructor and 
a LSWY instructor. 

The extracurricular activities are organized ac- 
cording to circles by the teacher in charge under the 
guidance of the Juvenile Corps instructor. For the 
extracurricular activity outside the school there is the 
“Students and Children’s Palace” set up in each city. 
It is run by the LSWY. 
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Under such system everyone develops his or her 
ability and, at the same time, a soil for delinquency 
is removed through the communist moral education 
and collective life. 


Makieda Motofumi 
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KOREA’S EDUCATIONAL IDEA 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 


1 EMBODIMENT OF THE JUCHE IDEA 


DUCATION in Korea serves as a mainstay for 

the building and development of a socialist 
state. Its idea may be said to be a revolutionary idea 
permeated with the socialist educational thought au- 
thored by President Kim I] Sung who said: “The aim 
of education in socialist society is to bring up rev- 
olutionaries who fight to carry out the communist 
principle of ‘one for all and all for one’, that is, the 
Communists who oppose exploitation and oppression 
and fight for society, people, and for the working 
class.” 

People say, “Korea is a land of Juche”. With 
regard to the Juche idea, President Kim I] Sung said: 
‘To establish Juche means, in a word, to approach 
revolution and construction in one’s own country with 
the attitude of a master.” He also stated that taking 
the attitude of a master towards the revolution and 
construction means that the party and the people of 
each country adhere to the stand of using their own 
brains, solving all problems for themselves and deal- 
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ing with all matters to suit the actual conditions of 
their own countries in favour of the revolution of their 
own countries. 

I would like to proceed with this writing on the 
basis of President Kim Il Sung’s talks with our 
delegation and our talks with the Vice-Minister of the 
Ministry of Common Education as well as what was 
told by the officials of educational institutions we 
visited. 

Korea’s educational idea, a guiding idea of the Ko- 
rean people’s respected and beloved President 
Kim I] Sung, is a full embodiment of the Juche idea 
which constitutes the theoretical and methodological 
mainstay of education. Its main points are: first, it is 
the Party’s principle on the new generation to define 
the essence of education; second, education is an hon- 
ourable revolutionary work; third, education is the 
work of bringing up the rising generation, related to 
the future of the revolution and nation. On this basis 
the following basic principles are established: 

“The younger generation is going to take over the 
revolution of the preceding generation, having no bit- 
ter experience of revolution in the period of exploita- 
tion and oppression. Education is not a mere work of 
giving the new generation knowledge and technology 
but a work of making them acquire the Juche idea, a 
work of teaching them the revolutionary history and 
bringing it home to them. It must be carried out as a 
revolutionary work of the Party representing the work- 
ing class.” “Such educational idea naturally makes 
clear the character of educational institutions and the 
objects of education, defining the content and method 
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of education. Educational institution is an organ of 
and a base for the ideological revolution under social- 
ism. And the aim of education is to train ardent Com- 
munists.” 

“The basic principle of socialist education is to 
bring up fine men possessed of wide knowledge, a 
good moral character and a sound body, who parti- 
cipate in socialist construction as masters. Be a man, 
ever so learned and skilled, he is a cripple and proves 
of no use if he has no ideology. Therefore, the ideo- 
logical education is most important in socialist edu- 
cation.” 

“The educational idea of Korea is an embodiment 
of the Juche idea. Dogmatism, too, can be overcome if 
Juche is established in education. In order to establish 
Juche in education it is necessary for one to arm oneself 
with the revolutionary ideas of President Kim II Sung. 
Establishing Juche in education, however, does not 
mean totally rejecting science and technology of other 
countries. It means opposing flunkeyism and dogmat- 
ism in introducing the advanced experiences and tech- 
nology of foreign countries, and adapting them to the 
transformation of one’s own country.” 

“What is important next is to combine education 
with practice, education with productive labour.” 

On these basic principles are defined the content 
and method of socialist education. The first thing is 
to thoroughly establish the monolithic ideological sys- 
tem of the Party—President Kim I] Sung’s Juche 
ideological system. The faith in communism and hat- 
red for the exploiter are developed. Main stress is 
put on cultivating the spirit of loving labour. The edu- 
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cational method is characterized by the training of the 
children and youth through socio-political activities 
and organizational life in school education as well. 

These activities are conducted through the Juve- 
nile Corps in primary education (primary school) and 
the League of the Socialist Working Youth in second- 
ary education (senior middle school). And it is a duty, 
of the Workers’ Party of Korea to guide these activ- 
ities. 

Cultivated through organizational life are the 
power of judging and analyzing the reality and the 
faculty of observing the reality on the revolutionary 
standpoint. And, those who strike out into the world 
after finishing school will be able to take an active 
part in mass political activities. There has been es- 
tablished a popular, advanced socialist educational 
system in the DPRK, which is making a steady pro- 
gress today. These successes in educational work are 
ascribable to President Kim I] Sung’s socialist educa- 
tional idea and his guidance based on it. 

In school education universal ten-year compulsory 
senior middle school education has already been in- 
troduced from September this year (1972). In adult 
education those aged 45-50 who had been unable to 
receive education before liberation have already reach- 
ed the level of a primary school graduate thanks to 
the elimination of illiteracy right after liberation. 
Moreover, hosts of working people’s middle schools 
have been set up with a view to bringing all the work- 
ing people up to the level of a middle school graduate. 

For the building and development of a socialist 
state it is important to train one’s own cadres. It is 
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said that there were only four locomotive engineers 
in all immediately after Korea’s liberation. Even under 
such difficult circumstances the training of cadres for 
the nation has been placed before other work after 
liberation. Active-duty cadres, too, are given in-service 
education a month a year at least so as to make them 
keep abreast with the rapidly developing reality in 
science, technology, politics and the economy. In this 
way all people are made not to neglect their daily 
round of study. The workers’ principle of daily routine 
in the DPRK is eight-hour work, eight-hour study and 
eight-hour rest. 


2 DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALISM IN THE DPRK 


ON AUGUST 15, 1945, thanks to the victory of the 
anti-Japanese armed struggle and the defeat of Jap- 
anese imperialism Korea was liberated from 36-year 
long colonial domination attended with exploitation 
and oppression. Under the leadership of President 
Kim I] Sung the democratic reforms such as the agra- 
rian reform, the proclamation of the law on sex equ- 
ality and the nationalization of major industries were 
enforced in succession. On September 9, 1948 the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea headed by 
President Kim Il Sung was founded, and it was a big 
stride from democratization to the building of social- 
ism. However, the US imperialists provoked military 
aggression against the northern half of Korea between 
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1950-1953 (the Korean war or the Fatherland Libera- 
tion War). It was savage. Pyongyang, the Republic’s 
capital, too, was reduced to ashes, leaving only three 
buildings. 

However, the DPRK under the superb leadership of 
President Kim I] Sung fought heroically and, at last, 
brought defeat to the US imperialists. After the victory 
in the Fatherland Liberation War the building of so- 
cialism in the Republic progressed rapidly. 

We had been informed of a dazzling progress of 
the Republic in socialist construction through inter- 
course with the personages of our friendly General 
Association of Korean Residents in Japan, informa- 
tions, newspapers, and reports of those who had been 
to Korea. But this time, personally visiting Korea, 
seeing and hearing everything with my own eyes and 
ears, I came to have a full appreciation of the marvel- 
lous progress of the Republic. The Republic’s rapid 
development as a socialist industrial state under the 
Juche system could be clearly seen even through the 
Central Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. To 
cite few instances, first, ore output in 1970 shot up 
to 477.7 and pig iron to 615 taking 1947 as 1; second, 
the industrial output in 1970 swelled 11.6 times over 
1956; third, the output of electricity reached 16,500 
million kwh in 1970 and it will grow to 28,000-30,000 
million kwh in 1976; fourth, the number of agro-tech- 
nicians swelled 61 times in 1970 over 1953; fifth, in 
1970 the number of doctors increased 155 times and 
medical institutions 343 times as against 1944, and 
the production of medical equipment 104 times com- 
pared with 1946; sixth, the number of schools showed 
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an increase of 32 times in 1970 as against 1946. At 
present, there are 147 institutions of higher learning 
and 600,000 technicians and specialists whose number 
is expected to grow to | million in the Six-Year Plan 
period. 

On the basis of such an unexampled success scored 
in industry and agriculture in a short period of time 
after liberation, the entire people are now dashing 
forward in response to President Kim I] Sung’s call 
for the fulfilment of the Six-Year Plan in accordance 
with the decision of the Fifth Congress of the Work- 
ers’ Party of Korea held in 1970. (The target of the 
plan is set 2.3 times as much in productive field and 
2 times as much in non-productive field as the pre- 
sent.) Many factories are already sure to fulfil the 
Six-Year Plan ahead of schedule. In particular, pro- 
duction is brisk for the pre-schedule fulfilment of the 
plan with the 60th birthday (April 15, 1972) of 
President Kim Il Sung as an occasion. Active guid- 
ance is given and national efforts made to fulfil the 
Six-Year Plan two years ahead of schedule. But every- 
thing cannot be satisfactory. So, it appears that one of 
the immediate tasks is to industrialize agriculture. To 
push ahead and solve this task the transformation of 
socialist agriculture is progressing on the following 
three principles: 

First, the technical, cultural and ideological rev- 
olutions in the countryside; 

Second, the guidance of the working-class, that is, 
industrial workers, to the peasantry; 

Third, the industrialization of agricultural man- 
agement and the enhancement of its level. 
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3 EDUCATION AS A MAINSTAY 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WORK 


OUR DELEGATION’S VISIT to Korea was a 
short ten-day one, confined to the field of education. 
But we were deeply touched and impressed by the 
situation of education and socialist progress, to say 
more properly, by the situation of education and rev- 
olution in the Republic. 


To put it in a nutshell, they are: 

a) Korea—A Land of Learning 

As mentioned above, education in the Republic is 
a great revolutionary work. We saw and heard our- 
selves that it was going on with the participation of 
the entire people on a nationwide scale under the gui- 
dance of President Kim I] Sung, their respected and 
beloved leader. It takes the form of home, school and 
social education. The responsible personages of trade 
union organizations, educational establishments and 
administrative organs we met, said: 

“As President Kim Il Sung has said, the aim of 
building socialism and. communism is to build a so- 
ciety where all people live in peace and abundance. 
To this end it is necessary, first of all, to make all the 
people awake to it. At the same time, it is important 
for all people to raise their ideo-cultural level while 
improving their material living standard. If the bulk 
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of population found themselves in a state of illiteracy 
as before liberation, they would be unable to get them- 
selves free from exploitation and oppression, subordi- 
nated to a handful of men of power and rulers. 

“The work of heightening the political conscious- 
ness of the people must start from education. The 
more consciously the people take part both in the rev- 
olutionary struggle and the constructive work, the 
more strength they will display and the faster they 
will speed up the building of socialism and commu- 
nism.” 

Saying thus with one voice, they told us passion- 
ately that a great success was now being made in the 
study of the entire people as a revolutionary work. 


b) The Korean people speak highly of President 
Kim I] Sung, their respected and beloved leader, in 
one way or another calling him the leader, President, 
Marshal, the great revolutionary, the champion of the 
working-class movement, the distinguished leader, the 
prominent thinker, the founder of socialist pedagogy, 
the father of the Korean people, the superb military 
strategist, artist, Comrade Kim I] Sung, etc. We were 
surprised to know that every place we visited and 
inspected was honoured with his visit on several or 
more than ten occasions and each time he talked with 
the people there and gave them detailed and proper 
guidance, listening to their wishes and opinions. We 
were told that he usually spent some two thirds of a 
month in making a round of inspection of localities 
and work places to grasp the situation and give guid- 
ance on the spot. The various titles of respect for 
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President Kim Il Sung that I have just enumerated 
may be an expression of the image of him who is ac- 
tive in theoretical and practical guidance in all fields 
with his versatile, deep knowledge and lofty ideas. My 
impression of President Kim I] Sung whom I had the 
honour to meet is that he is a true great leader who 
is working devotedly in the interest of the Korean peo- 
ple. And I think “the respected and beloved President 
of the Korean people” is the most appropriate honor- 
able title for President Kim Il Sung. And the DPRK 
must be a most advanced nation among the socialist 
countries in that it is thoroughly carrying out educa- 
tional work as a revolutionary work at enormous state 
expense under the slogan: “Children are kings and 
nothing can be spared for education.” 

I keenly realized that a great motive power of the 
present socialist advance in the Republic comes from 
such revolutionary guiding activities being conducted 
with the educational idea, an embodiment of President 
Kim I] Sung’s Juche idea, as the main content. I am 
sure that the Republic will attain a more admirable 
socialist progress in five or ten years. I formed this 
conviction through the inspection of educational estab- 
lishments from kindergartens to higher educational 
institutions and of the Students and Children’s Palace 
where I could acquaint myself with the actual condi- 
tions of education and the study activities of proud 
and conscious children and youth. 


Kuramochi Misao 
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PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG 
RECEIVES US 


President Kim Il Sung received our delegation 
from 10:40 on November 16, the last day of 
our itinerary. 


THE IMAGE OF “FATHER OF KOREA” 


HEN WE, led by a guide, got off the elevator 

we found the President waiting for us, wearing a 
gentle smile on his face. He greeted us with hand- 
shakes. I thought from the first impressions of him that 
the Korean people had good reason to revere him and 
regard him as their father from the bottom of their 
hearts. He was accompanied with several personages 
of the Republic including the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the General Federation of Trade Unions 
of Korea and Head of the International Affairs Depart- 
ment of the same. 

The reception lasted a little more than one hour 
in such a warm atmosphere that, inspite of our first 
meeting, we didn’t feel awkward at all. 

The President first addressed a hearty welcome to 
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our delegation of the Teachers’ Union of Japan visit- 
ing Korea and expressed his deep gratitude to our 
union and the prefectural teachers’ unions in Japan 
for having sent him congratulatory messages and 
gifts on his 60th birthday which fell on April 15 last. 

He then said cordially: “I know well that the 
Teachers’ Union of Japan has always helped the Ko- 
rean citizens in Japan in their national education and 
worked for free travel between Japan and Korea. I 
feel grateful for it. I hope that friendship and good- 
will will be strengthened between the educators of 
Korea and Japan in the future, too.” Chairman Ma- 
kieda expressed in return his profound thanks to 
President Kim I] Sung for the particular concern he 
had shown for the Korean visit of our delegation, and 
remarked: “We are deeply grateful for your words of 
praise for our movement in Japan. Since its founda- 
tion in 1947, the Teachers’ Union of Japan has been 
constant in its struggle for peace, independence and 
democracy of Japan and made a ceaseless effort to 
train those Japanese who will never provoke an ag- 
gressive war again. Viewed from the facts that the 
Japanese government does not yet recognize Korea 
and that there is a symptom of revival of militarism 
in Japan, our struggle so far has been inadequate, 
and on this we deeply reflect. We will develop our 
movement more vigorously in future.” These remarks 
made for further deepening our feelings of friendship 
and solidarity. 
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INTELLECTUALIZATION 
OF ALL PEOPLE ON THE BASIS 
OF THE JUCHE IDEA 


OUR TALK turned gradually upon the education- 
al problems. About the principle of education based 
on the Juche idea in which the main stress is laid on 
training the rising generation to be revolutionaries, we 
could hear directly from President Kim Il Sung, the 
leader and founder of the principle. 

His explanation was something like a sum total in 
which the details of what we had seen and heard 
for nine days with regard to education were system- 
atized and theoretically condensed. 

Education in this country began with helping peo- 
ple above 40 years of age have the knowledge of a 
primary school graduate. This was aimed at eliminat- 
ing illiterates whose number accounted for some 70 
per cent of the population in the days of Japanese 
colonial domination. According to the President, at 
present there are 600,000 national technical cadres in 
the Republic and an effort is being exerted to intel- 
lectualize all the people. 

In the Republic education itself is made a revolu- 
tionary work. 

President Kim I] Sung said: ‘“'What we should bear 
in mind is that we are striving for the future of Ko- 
rea, the future of the youth. Since the education of 
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growing children represents a noble work for the 
future, we spare nothing for the future.” 

His words reminded me of the happy appearances 
of the boys and girls whom I had seen enjoying ex- 
tracurricular activities at the spacious and magnifi- 
cent 13-storeyed Students and Children’s Palace in 
the central part of Pyongyang, which occupies an area 
of 110,000 square metres and is furnished with 500 
study rooms, 200 laboratories, a library, gymnasium, 
cinema house and theatre. 

President Kim I] Sung also touched on a scheme 
for completely enforcing within five years the ten- 
year compulsory education which started in Septem- 
ber 1972 and intellectualizing all the people through 
education at higher specialized schools and colleges. 

Throughout the year President Kim Il Sung visits 
factories, schools, workshops, villages, nurseries, kin- 
dergartens, and other places to give guidance on the 
spot and consult people. Therefore, he is fully ac- 
quainted with the actual situation in every nook and 
corner of the country and has a good grasp of the 
actual state of affairs in each village and even school 
administration. 

Referring to the enforcement of the ten-year com- 
pulsory education which started in September this 
year, President Kim I] Sung said: 

“In certain counties it will be completely enforced 
in two or three years, instead of five years, I was 
told. I think it is possible in those counties. Consider- 
ing such a high spirit, it will probably be carried out 
on a nationwide scale in a shorter period. But the 
trouble is that we are short of teachers. Their train- 
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ing fails to keep up with such a rapid progress.” 
Despite this shortage, in organizing classes in the 
Republic it is not allowed to pack 40 or 50 pupils into 
one class. The number is below 30 in case of primary 
schools and 40 at most in case of senior middle 
schools. Those who have teachers’ licence but are en- 
gaged in any other occupation are asked to take up 
teaching at schools. Moreover, in 1969 the wages of 
all teachers were raised by 30 per cent to improve 
their working conditions. Above measures will make 
it possible to carry into effect the compulsory ten-year 
education before the scheduled time. At the same time, 
for its successful enforcement, the President stressed, 
it was necessary to give preparatory education at 
kindergartens. Thus, he showed a great concern about 
education. 


* * a 


After the aforesaid long-drawn talks centering on 
the problem of education, President Kim I] Sung gave 
answers to the questions raised by our delegation on 
the three problems: (1) the normalization of diplomat- 
ic relations between Japan and Korea; (2) the reuni- 
fication of the north and the south; and (3) the revi- 
sion of the Constitution of the Republic. 


Okuyama Emiko 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM THE 
REPUBLIC 
(TRAVEL SKETCHES) 


MANGYONGDAE— 
A HISTORIC PLACE 


ODAY IS NOVEMBER 9, the second day of our 

inspection in Korea. At ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing we left our hotel for Mangyongdae, the birthplace 
of President Kim I] Sung, the respected and beloved 
leader of the Korean people. It lies 12 kilometres 
north from our Pyongyang International Hotel. 

Our car sped along a tree-lined avenue before ar- 
riving at Mangyongdae. On the way we enjoyed, 
through the car window, the sights of the traditional 
architecture of Pyongyang Railway Station which 
looks something like the entry hall of the capital of 
revolution, the grand structure of a gymnasium near- 
ing completion and other modern buildings. Our del- 
egation was accompanied by the chairman of the 
Educational and Cultural Workers’ Union, the chief 
of its cultural department and three interpreters. 

Mangyongdae was very spacious, clothed in rich 
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fcliage and grassy lawn. The house of President’s 
birth nestled in a secluded place. A straw-thatched 
house with three small rooms and kitchen, and a farm 
implement shed—these were the very birthplace of 
his. 

Our girl guide explained: “It is his great-grand- 
father who settled down here. A landlord in Pyong- 
yang chose this place of scenic beauty as the grave- 
yard of his family. The great-grandfather of the 
President acquired a cottage there under promise to 
serve asa grave keeper for the landlord. Life had been 
hard for four generations on end since then. The 
President was born in this house on April 15, 1912...” 

Mangyongdae is more than the birthplace of the 
President. It is a memorial place associated with the 
revolutionary activities of his grandparents and par- 
ents. It tells of the history of the liberation struggle 
of the Korean people. 

There are a small desk and a humble wardrobe 
in one room. A picture of the President embracing his 
grandmother is placed on the wall. 

“This is a photograph taken after liberation in 
1945 when he returned home after twenty years’ ab- 
sence,” explained our guide. 

The Mangyong-bong hill is seen a little way oif 
the house. It commands the hazy buildings of the 
Taean Electrical Machinery Plant in the distance. The 
Taedong-gang River flows below. 

Mangyongdae may bring home to all Koreans how 
the President grew up and what path he trod for 
revolution. 

Now it has become a place of inspection drowned 
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in a beautiful nature, and a place of learning history 
as well. 


Honma Naoyuki 
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REVOLUTION MUSEUM 


N MID-NOVEMBER it is chilly in Pyongyang. We 

left our hotel at half past nine a.m. and our car 
brought us to the Revolution Museum in five minutes. 
It stands on the Mansudae Hill. In the centre of the 
square in front of the museum rises high the magni- 
ficent bronze statue of President Kim I] Sung. Groups 
of sculptures are on both sides of the statue. The leit 
group shows 119 figures fighting the Japanese invad- 
ers, with arms in hands. The right group has 109 
figures. Some figures represent those who participat- 
ed in the construction of an independent economy 
and the industrial and other construction after liber- 
ation, and others People’s Army men or people in 
the rear who fought heroically in the Fatherland 
Liberation War. 

The deputy director of the museum acted as our 
guide. The museum was opened on April 24, 1972. It 
was said that the construction had taken one year and 
a half and every Pyongyang citizen had done some- 
thing or other for it. The 95-room museum consists 
of seven sections—the anti-Japanese revolutionary 
struggle, anti-imperialist, anti-feudal democratic rev- 
olution after liberation and first stage of the transi- 
tion period, Fatherland Liberation War, postwar build- 
ing of the socialist foundations, completion of social- 
ist industrialization, south Korean revolution and na- 
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tional reunification, and Chongryon and foreign af- 
fairs sections. On display are the materials showing 
the revolutionary course traversed over halfa century. 
Restricted by time, we inspected only the anti-Japa- 
nese revolutionary struggle section which takes up ap- 
proximately a quarter of the museum. The exhibits 
displayed in 19 rooms showed the foreign aggression 
on Korea in the 1860's, the invasion of the Japanese 
imperialists, and the anti-Japanese armed struggle. 
After a short break we saw a panorama sketching the 
revolutionary struggle, and the materials telling of 
the emancipation of the people, the building of the 
Party after liberation, the frustration of the US im- 
perialist invasion, and the successful socialist rev- 
olution and construction. 

The revolution museum serves as a sanctuary of the 
study of revolution for the Korean people. It acquires 
a special meaning for the younger generation who are 
quite unaware of the exploitation and oppression 
their forefathers had suffered for a long time under 
Japanese imperialist colonial rule, and who experi- 
enced neither the anti-Japanese armed struggle nor 
the Fatherland Liberation War. By teaching them 
that history, it helps them display their enthusiasm 
and creativeness in socialist construction. Inspection 
is organized ‘in a planned way on a regional or work 
unit basis. Every day the museum receives 3,500-4,000 
visitors. 

It revealed me many new crimes the Japanese im- 
perialists had once committed. We left the museum 
at one twenty p.m. 

Kaneko Ryosaku 
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CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 


N PYONGYANG we first inspected the Central In- 

dustrial and Agricultural Exhibition. Here the vis- 
itors can easily acquaint themselves with the goals 
of the Six-Year National Economic Plan which is 
under way from 1971 as well as with the advance- 
ment Korea has made in heavy and light industries, 
agriculture and other domains. She pursues the line 
of building a heavy industry of her own, which draws 
on the domestic natural wealth and raw materials. 
She has laid her foundations as a socialist state by 
putting stress on heavy industry while simultaneously 
developing light industry and agriculture. The gross 
industrial output value in 1970 was 11.6 times that 
of 1956—13.3 times as much in the manufacture of 
the means of production and 9.3 times as much in 
consumer goods. With the coordinated construction 
of hydro- and thermo-power stations in the electric 
power industry all the economic domains have come 
to steadily increase production, without being subject 
to restriction on power consumption. To increase steel 
output, great efforts have also been devoted to the 
development of steel industry, iron industry in partic- 
ular, on the basis of abundant iron ore deposits. 
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Special weight is given to the fibre problem as Ko- 
rea yields a poor cotton crop. Chemical fibre is pro- 
duced out of limestone, reed, timber, etc. 
Mechanization and chemicalization are going 
strong in the rural areas. All farmers are enlisted in 
the co-operative economy, and they use tractors, ef- 
fective thrashers and other machines in farming. Agri- 
culture is organized very minutely. Production is done 
on a plural basis, involving even vegetable growing 
and gardening. It is not merely based on a 
simple method. Most water of reservoirs is lifted by 
pumps in two stages from rivers. Then it is chan- 
nelled to orchards, vegetable plots, paddies and dry 
fields. Rural electrification and irrigation have come 
to completion. The whole country is covered with a 
ramified network of irrigation. Reservoirs number as 
many as 1,237 and channels total 39,723 kilometres 
in length. They serve the two purposes—irrigation 
for agriculture and drainage for flood control. The 
annual output of marine products comes to some one 
million tons. Medical facilities are perfect. In 1970 
the number of doctors showed a 155-fold increase and 
that of hospitals a 343-fold increase over 1944. It is 
envisaged to turn the county hospitals into the 
general ones, and the ri clinics into hospitals. by the 
end of the Six-Year Plan. Conversion of factory clinics 
into hospitals are under consideration. In order to 
free the working people from arduous labour the Work- 
ers’ Party of Korea has put forward the three major 
tasks of the technical revolution—to narrow down the 
differences between heavy and light labour, between 
industrial and agricultural labour and free women 
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from the heavy burden of household chores. The Six- 
Year Plan, when fulfilled, will prove its worth in this 
respect. 


Kamematsu Akishige 
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KAESONG 
AND 
PANMUNJOM 


T WAS before 8 a.m. on November 11 that we left 

our hotel by car for Panmunjom, some 200 kilome- 
tres away. Our car glided out of Pyongyang, and 
raced on along a straight pavement dividing a vast 
stretch of fields into two. On both sides of the road 
busy co-op farmers were seen harvesting cabbage 
and radish from well-tended plots. 

A train was running on the plain, its locomotive 
leaving a long trail of smoke behind. Huge smoke- 
stacks of a cement factory were thrusting skywards 
and, occasionally lorries loaded with vegetables flash- 
ed past our car. Peaceful and undisturbed landscapes 
were unfolded before us endlessly. The rural houses 
of a village were concentrated in one place for the 
convenience of the farmers who jointly cultivate the 
vast fields. Such villages were all laid out after liber- 
ation for rational farming and, at the same time, for 
farmers’ convenience in arranging meetings and 
studying. 

We passed a small town named Tosong. It was 
clean and fresh. The streets were lined with fine 
willows. It was the first fine weather in many days. 
The sky was clear and the air was refreshing. Now 
and then our eyes fell on the huge slogans hanging 
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across the roadway or on an arch standing at the en- 
trance of a village. One of them was bearing the red 
letters: ‘“Let’s carry out the decision of the Fifth Con- 
gress of the Workers’ Party of Korea!” 

We arrived at Kaesong before noon. As in Pyong- 
yang, blocks of new apartment houses were standing 
in rows and elegant willows on both sides of the 
broad, clean avenues. At the Kaesong Hotel we were 
welcomed by the vice-chairman of the city people’s 
committee, chairman of the city trade union commit- 
tee and others. 

After dinner, accompanied by the vice-chairman, 
we climbed the Chanam-san Hill which commands a 
bird’s-eye view of the city. On its top stands the nine- 
metre-high bronze statue of President Kim I Sung, 
which was erected in May, 1968. We saw old Korean- 
style houses clustering in a corner of the city. Once 
President Kim I] Sung, looking down from here, had 
said: ‘‘The time-honoured houses over there should be 
preserved and new houses be built in harmony with 
the old ones.” Upon this instruction, tall modern build- 
ings rose up, presenting a harmonious contrast with 
the old-fashioned houses. The city had been called 
Songdo in the days of Koryo, and it still retained the 
féatures of an ancient capital here and there. It is 
situated south of the 38th parallel and was liberated 
during the Korean war. It is only 27 kilometres off 
Seoul, the political and administrative centre of the 
south. But an insurmountable barrier stands between 
them. We felt a rage at the aggression of US impe- 
rialism, the. source. of tragedy for this nation. 

The city had belonged to the south by 1953 when 
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the Korean war ended in truce. Till quite recently, we 
were told, the enemy had kept flinging mud at the 
north by use of balloons, bills and loudspeakers. Now 
the city has normal, political and economic colleges 
and over 150 senior middle schools, none of which 
existed before liberation. In the heart of the city 
stands a magnificent students and children’s palace. 

We left Kaesong for Panmunjom at around two 
p.m. The number plate of our car was gone unnoticed 
before entering the demilitarized zone. But we felt a 
touch of repugnance. Accompanied by a People’s 
Army major on a guard duty at Panmunjom, we 
drove past the entry to the demilitarized zone, crossed 
the Sachon bridge and arrived at Panmunjom where 
the Military Demarcation Line passes. 

The three-year Korean war ended in July, 1953, 
and the 250 km-long Military Demarcation Line came 
to pass this place from the west to the east, bisecting 
the Korean peninsula into the north and the south. 
The four-km-wide Demilitarized Zone stretches over, 
with the Demarcation Line running in the middle. 
Seven small buildings stand in a row where the Mi- 
litary Armistice Commission meets. The Demarcation 
Line passes the centre of each building. 

The microphone line passes the centre of a table 
arranged in the conference hall. Both sides sit there 
with that table in between whenever the armistice 
agreement is violated or some other matters require 
discussion. We were told that over 400 meetings had 
been held in protest against the provocative acts com- 
mitted by the US side against the north on more than 
100,000 occasions. 
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We also learned that the first preliminary talk of 
the north and the south had been held there for the 
promotion of national reunification. We could see US 
MPs as the buildings in the joint security area were 
guarded by both sides. A US lookout post was just 
close by on a mound, and two US MPs turned binoc- 
ulars to us. The well-cultivated farm land of the 
north stretched up to the Demarcation Line. But none 
of farm houses or plots was to be seen in the south. 
It. laid waste, presenting a striking contrast to the 
north. Also visible were the distant buildings of the 
four member states of the Neutral Nations Supervi- 
sory Commission (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Switzer- 
land and Sweden). 

On our way back across the Sachon bridge we 
inspected the hall where the armistice negotiations 
had been held. It is here that both sides met nearly 
every day during the war from July 1951 to July 
1953. Just beside this hall stands a barrack-shaped 
building which was built in haste for the signing of 
the armistice agreement on July 27, 1953. It is pre- 
served intact. A single line of demarcation has given 
rise to the nation’s tragedy, splitting it between the 
north and the south. We only hope the day will come 
soon when the Koreans reunify their country peace- 
fully by themselves on the independent, democratic 
principles and without any interference of foreign 
forces. 

We came back to Kaesong at dusk. At the hotel 
we were invited to a banquet arranged by the Vice- 
Chairman of the Kaesong City People’s Committee. 
There we were warmly received by the rector of the 
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Kaesong Normal College, principal of a girls’ middle 
school; chairman of the trade union committee of a 
knitting mill, the chief of the educational section of 
the Kaesong City People’s Committee and other per- 
sonages. We deepened our friendship, chatting over 
insam liquor, a speciality of Kaesong. As we were to 
be in Pyongyang next day in accordance with our 
itinerary we had to forego the well-appointed hotel. 
At nine in the evening our seven cars left there in a 
line for Pyongyang. It was past midnight when we 
arrived at the Pyongyang hotel. 


Fujita Yukio 
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NATIONAL ECONOMY 
INSTITUTE 


1. AT FOUR P.M. ON NOVEMBER 9, we got on 
our cars, and 15 minutes riding along the street lined 
with the buildings of the political institute, the machine 
college and so on brought us to the seven-storey 
building of the National Economy Institute. At the 
back of this building stood the well-kept students’ 
dormitory, a five-storey building, adding to the weight 
of the quiet educational environment. 

Our delegation was received at the entrance by 
the chairman of the trade union committee and other 
personnel of the institute. We heard a detailed ac- 
count of the annals, mission and educational contents 
of the institute. The institute was founded on July 1, 
1946. It was giving education to cadres of various 
levels in active service. 

It was said that entrusted with the mission of giv- 
ing both “ideological education and practical train- 
ing”, it had already trained tens of thousands of cadres 
working in the people’s administrative bodies and va- 
rious economic fields. At the time of its foundation, 
it gave only a 3-6 months’ course. But now it is of- 
fering a four-year course including a.short one- 
month course for the benefit of all those studying 
while on the job. 

Our guide stressed that the institute had not stop- 
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ped its work even in the harsh period of the Father- 
land Liberation War. When Pyongyang was subjected 
to air raid, he added, it moved to Uiju county in the 
north and kept up its work. We were brought to a 
full understanding of the educational idea that the 
training of responsible personages, nation’s own ca- 
dres, in both political and economic spheres, was 
basic to state building. 

Visiting educational institutions and factories, we 
never failed to hear: “We have received the on-the- 
spot guidance of President Kim I] Sung.” And the 
National Economy Institute had received his guidance 
as many as 67 times. It was a plain demonstration 
that the topmost priority was being given to the train- 
ing of the nation’s own cadres in the state policy. 

2. As an institute of re-educating cadres on the 
job, there is much discrepancy in the ages of its stu- 
dents. Some of them have families. But they are al- 
lowed to go home only from Saturday evening to 
Sunday night. Nor can the students phone their work 
places. The chairman of the trade union committee 
of the institute explained that if any of them was call- 
ed up at his work place it would affect his study, 
chaining his mind to his proper duties. In this way, 
the institute is paying an utmost attention to creat- 
ing an environment in which the students may ad- 
dress themselves to studying. 

Such solicitude is of course not confined to the 
political aspect alone. While at this institute, all the 
students receive wages, have no worry about the life 
of their families, get clothes, daily necessities and 
even stipends from the state. They are all enjoying 
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a comfortable campus life, as the institute is provided 
with everything—medical facilities, recreational 
equipment, a library, a shop, a barber’s shop, etc. 

The institute has five departments—the state 
building, industrial management, agricultural ma- 
nagement, planning and statistics, and trade and fi- 
nance. 

The students are embraced in these departments 
according to their lines of work. The school terms 
range from one month at the shortest to four years at 
the longest. 


3. Our delegation, after listening to the above 
explanations, started making round of the laboratories 
of the institute. But so large was its scale it was 
quite impossible to go round all of it. We inspected 
13 laboratories such as the ferrous metallurgy, archi- 
tecture, farm machinery, crop protection and soil and 
fertilizer laboratories. 

All systems and mechanisms were geared as 
much as possible to in-service training and all the 
industrial and agricultural experimental appliances 
were modelied on a scientific basis so as to help the 
students get a theoretical confirmation of their practi- 
cal knowledge. 

In teaching the primary stress was laid on “action 
education”. Really splendid was an education that 
made the students directly operate those scientific 
models and enabled them to promote the rational 
economic management. 


Honma Naoyuki 
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KIM IL SUNG UNIVERSITY 


E VISITED Kim I] Sung University on Novem- 

ber 13. Our motorcars stopped in front of a 
white modern five-storeyed building standing on a 
hillock of Pyongyang to be seen at a glance. 

Before inspection, we heard the general account 
of the university from the head of its external affairs 
section. He first greeted us, saying “How are you? 
Our weather is very capricious these days.” 

“We are all quite well, enjoying a warm hospitali- 
ty in your country,” our delegation head replied, and 
we all nodded in approval. Only then did he say: 
“Prior to the inspection of this university, let me 
explain a little.’ He went on: 

“Kim I] Sung University was founded on Octo- 
ber 1, 1946. An urgent task our _ country 
faced after liberation was to train our own 
cadres without delay. Before 1945, that is, before 
liberation, our country had lacked its own cadres and 
been removed far from technology and culture under 
the yoke of Japanese imperialism. That was why the 
founding of a university and the speedy training of 
our own cadres posed as an urgent task in the build- 
ing of an independent state. But that was a_ very 
difficult task in those days. Neither had there been 
any experience in running a university, the first one 
of its kind, nor a sufficient number of personnel to 
staff it. Funds were very short at that. And to add to 
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all that trouble, some flunkeyists and dogmatists 
insisted that the founding of a university was prema- 
ture. For all this, the respected and beloved President 
Kim Il Sung personally undid every difficult prob- 
lem that cropped up in the founding of a university. 
He stressed: ‘We must build a university and train 
our own cadres by our own efforts.’ 

“To solve the problem of the teaching staff, a 
most difficult problem, the President gathered able 
teachers of the country, grasped the situation and 
called up cadres in local areas. 

‘More, he appealed to the scholars not only in the 
northern half but also in south Korea. Some scholars 
in the south came over to the north across the 38th 
parallel. 

“Thanks to such deep concern and solicitude of the 
President, this university could give an advanced 
education from the very first day of its founding. He 
also solved the problem of the building of the uni- 
versity as well as the problem of funds. Under the 
care of the respected and beloved President, the first 
people’s university came into being in 1946. 

“With the founding of the university, the sons and 
daughters of workers and peasants, who had been 
denied the chance of schooling before liberation, be- 
came able to receive higher education. We decided to 
call this people’s university Kim I] Sung University 
naming it after our fatherly President. The mission of 
this university is to train our own cadres who are 
equipped with the revolutionary ideas of the respected 
and beloved President and with the knowledge of 
science and technology. This year we celebrate its 
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26th founding anniversary. We have striven hard to 
fulfill the mission of our university. 

“We are trying to establish Juche in teaching and 
education and promote the spirit of self-reliance in 
the sphere of science. We have closely combined edu- 
cation with productive labour, and theory with prac- 
tice, and produced a large number of our own compe- 
tent cadres.” 

This university has twelve departments—history, 
philosophy, economics, law, and Korean language 
and literature and foreign languages and literature 
as social science and physics, mathematics and dyna- 
mics, chemistry, biology, geography and geology as 
natural science. The university also runs a preparato- 
ry course. 

The term of study is five years. Besides, there are 
a 3-year postgraduate course and a 2-year doctoral 
course. The university has more than 80 chairs and 
50 odd seminars and laboratories. 

Founded after liberation under the solicitude of 
President Kim Il Sung to train cadres for the nation, 
the university has been visited by the President on no 
less than 80 occasions, despite of the heavy schedules 
of his guidance to revolution and construction and 
received his guidance as many as 220 times with 
regard to the question of education and training in- 
cluding the theory of socialist pedagogy, the question 
of scientific research and even the question of the 
university management. Even in the trying days of 
the fierce Fatherland Liberation War, he saw _ to it 
that laboratories and various establishments were all 
provided for the university. The construction of its 
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main building was completed on October 10, 1948. 
The construction funds were drawn. from the rice do- 
nated through a patriotic movement by the peasants 
who had received land free of charge thanks to the 
agrarian reform right after liberation. The building 
site was fixed by the President himself. 

The head of the external affairs section who acted 
as our guide, said: 

“The respected and beloved President showed a 
special concern for the life of the students. 

“Despite the numerous claims on him, he came to 
our university, inspected the dormitory and the dining 
room and gave instructions. The respected and beloved 
President is providing the students with stipends, 
uniforms, reference books and even school things 
gratis. As far as the bereaved children of revolutiona- 
ry martyrs are concerned, he offers them every detail 
of daily necessities all free. All the students of our 
university, therefore, are studying with no worry 
about clothing, food and housing under the excellent 
socialist system established by the President. 

“In aword, the history of this university is a 
history of the President’s love for us and a glorious 
history of materialization of the President’s socialist 
pedagogy. In order to repay this solicitude of the 
President, we are doing all in our power to develop 
the revolution-serving education, science and tech- 
nology.” 

We inspected the history museum of the university. 
Every school of this country has such a study room. 
Here the students study the history of revolution and 
the history and results of the Juche-based construction. 
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The university specially arranged its history mu- 
seum with the materials showing President 
Kim I] Sung’s efforts and successes in the training 
of cadres for the nation as well as the historical fact 
that. he had given the primary importance to educa- 
tion, and its results gained on this score. 

A photo-illustrated writing gave.a detailed account 
of students who had gone to the front and bravely 
fought against the US imperialist aggressors in de- 
fense of the country and the people in 1950. 

It was also noted that in 1952 he had had the uni- 
versity evacuated to the mountain region 45 kilo- 
meters off Pyongyang and never neglected education. 
Written in large letters was the road the university 
had to follow on President Kim I] Sung’s princi- 
ple of socialist pedagogy. After inspecting the history 
museum, we heard about the expansion project of the 
university before the chart that took up a whole room. 
Then we came out of the main building of the univer- 
sity and were guided to its library. It was a short ride, 
the compound was spacious. We could see from the 
car window the construction site. The university build- 
ings presented a harmonious contrast with the natural 
environment. A building like a kindergarten came into 
sight. It housed a creche and kindergarten for the 
children of the employees. of the university. Such 
creches and kindergartens could. be seem everywhere 
women were working. 

The library was grand in scale. Elevators were 
available. The library with 1,200 seats comprised two 
million volumes. It was keeping contacts with some 
200 libraries of 60 countries. 
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What impressed us in the Republic was a tense 
air and the brisk activity of the people. But we felt a 
touch of peaceable atmosphere in the university, at 
its library in particular. Hearing an explanation, we 
quietly inspected a reading room. One third of the 
seats were occupied by students. It was akin toa 
college library in Japan. There were comparatively 
many boy students, and my eyes fell on a young man 
in a People’s Army uniform. I took him for a student 
attending the correspondence course of the university 
in which workers were studying while on the job. The 
students of the correspondence course have to attend 
it twice a year for 40 days, and for three months in the 
year of graduation. 

Now, we went by car to the building housing se- 
minars and laboratories. A symposium and various 
experiments were going on, alll helpful to the social- 
ist construction. It was obvious to everyone that the 
study was combined with construction and life. Our 
guide explained that all the apparatuses, “though 
poor to appearance,’ had been made at the 
experimental factory of the university. That was 
true of all the laboratories. In the sphere of natural 
science by which great store was laid, priority was 
given to the promotion of technology commensurate 
to an industrial state, and researches into the produc- 
tion of daily goods and medicaments were in progress. 
From the explanation at each laboratory, we could see 
one common thing that all studies and creative efforts 
were being made in consonance with the actual condi- 
tions of the country. They were giving full expression 
to the Juche idea. 
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The students were all living in the dormitories pro- 
vided with every welfare facility such as a hospital, 
barber’s shop and beauty parlor. They could enjoy 
films, too. 

What amazed us was a system of stipends. As the 
students’ burden of every expense was borne by the 
state, they virtually needed no money. But they were 
all receiving 30 won amonth as stipends. Thirty 
won is not a small sum in the light of 60 won ofa 
young worker’s monthly wage and 90 won of average 
monthly wage of workers. Here, students are often 
asked: “Where does your stipend go?” One of them 
would answer: “It is my pocket money for cultural 
needs. It is a pocket money in a broad sense. I spend 
it on buying books and others. The textbooks are 
issued by the university, of course.” This must be a 
graphic evidence that the children of this land includ- 
ing the students are all held dear as the treasure of 
the country. 

But I’m afraid ‘such a conclusion should have come 
from my limited observation of a country. It may look 
natural for socialist countries, say, the Soviet Union 
and China, even if there may be some differences in its 
contents. But it is striking to the eyes of those living 
in capitalist countries. In Korea we often heard the 
term of compulsory education. By “compulsory” il 
means in this country that the state iis duty bound 
to guarantee education. Once one is admitted to 
school, the state is responsible for his education up 
to higher one. 

Korea has 147 universities and colleges. Apart 
from these there are three Party-controlled higher 
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educational institutions—the National Economy Insti- 
tute, the Party School and the Central Working 
People’s Organizations School—whose students are 
admitted at the recommendation of their work places, 
irrespective of their schooling. 

I thought it to be an in-service education to be 
seen in Japan. But it was more than that, and this I 
could see from the words of President Kim II Sung. He 
said: 

“We are to eliminate intelligentsia as a_ social 
section in the future. This means that all the people 
become intellectuals. At present there are over 600,000 
technicians, and the figure will reach one million by 
the end of the Six-Year Plan period. When this policy 
is followed for several years running, the time will 
come when all the people become intellectuals. 

‘We abolished illiteracy after liberation. When all 
wanted to acquire the knowledge of a middle school 
graduate, we could give even those of forty and above 
an opportunity of studying while on the job. This ex- 
perience shows that when all want to have the knowl- 
edge of a college graduate it is possible. 

‘We can solve this problem by way of studying 
while working.” 

We could see it was a great plan for equally pro- 
viding a chance of higher education to all people. 


Sasada Tokusaburo 
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NORMAL COLLEGE 


BR/E WENT to the First Normal College in Pyong- 

yang (now renamed the Kim Hyong Jik Normal! 
College—Ed.). There we were received by the deputy 
director in charge of college affairs, deans, chair- 
heads and many teachers of the college. 

Every province (equivalent to prefecture in Japan) 
and every special municipality such as Pyongyang 
and Kaesong is sure to have normal, medical and 
agricultural colleges. 

Established in October 1948, the above college 
has already turned out 15,000 graduates. Some 3,000 
male and female students (the sex rate is much the 
same) are now studying with the help of about 500 
teaching staff members. The graduates obtain a li- 
cence for teaching and most of them become senior 
middle school (six-year secondary course succeeding 
to primary course) teachers. Some of them work at 
research institutions, administration departments, re- 
volution museums or students and children’s pal- 
aces. 

Besides, the college runs a postgraduate course, 
and a correspondence course with an enrolment of 
1,000 students who study while on the job. 

In Pyongyang there are another normal college 
and a teachers’ college for primary school teachers 
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and three teachers’ training centres. 

Education assumes a most important mission in 
socialist construction. It is to train the revolutionaries 
who have the communist idea of “One for all and all 
for one”. Accordingly, teachers themselves must be 
fine revolutionaries. So what deeply impressed us in 
the normal college was the “Room for the Study of 
the Revolutionary Activities of Comrade Kim II Sung” 
which was arranged to arm the students with revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

Such study rooms are found in all schools and 
work places for ideological education. 

The well-appointed study room in the Normal Col- 
lege consists of 11 rooms which are classified accord- 
ing to the course of the revolutionary activities of 
Comrade Kim Il Sung—from his grandparents and 
parents and his birth and childhood to country’s liber- 
ation and construction under his leadership. In the 
Room for the Study of the Revolutionary Activ- 
ities of President Kim I] Sung 15 boy and girl 
students were looking at the photographs put 
up in front of them while listening to the tape- 
recorded explanation which sounded solemnly. In the 
room dedicated to the stage of the armed struggle 
there is a sand table showing the Pochonbo battle. It 
occupied the whole room. The winking tiny electric 
lights show the movement of the attacking guerrillas. 
As a victorious battle of the anti-Japanese guerrillas 
commanded by President Kim Il Sung, the Pochon- 
bo battle instilled a bright hope in the Korean people. 
We were told that the students had valorously taken 
part in the liberation war (The Fatherland Libera- 
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tion War fought against the US imperialist aggres- 
sors—Ed.) and then right after the victory of the war, 
they had played a big part in the construction of 
roads in Pyongyang. 

This college had been ‘honoured with the person- 

al visit of President Kim I] Sung on eight occasions 
since its foundation. Now its building site amounts 
to 100,000 square metres and the floor space to 30,000 
square metres. “Every tree of our college,” the deputy 
director observed, “is associated with the respected 
and beloved leader’s warm solicitude.” 
_ Having inspected the Room for the Study of the 
Revolutionary Activities of President Kim I] Sung we 
had a round of research rooms and laboratories of 
the college. On the walls of the “school management 
research room” were put charts and diagrams show- 
ing the good lighting of school rooms, the appropriate 
sizes of desks and chairs, school gardening, play- 
ground designing, samples of various files, standards 
of school activity. At the “educational method re- 
search room” we were explained that it was to realize 
the Party policy in school education. Scientific labo- 
ratories were furnished chiefly with visual aids suci 
as panoramas, graphs and models which were said to 
be all students’ own make. 

At a newly-built hall on the eve of formal de- 
dication, we enjoyed music performed by students. 
They played excellently with such national musical 
instruments as the kayagum and the haegum. This 
country values traditional arts as well. 

On the playground some students were having 
volleyball, rugby, basketball and other sports train: 
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ing. A group of students were seen working with hoe 
at the corner of the playground. 


Kubota Kinichi 
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CHOLLIMA ANHAK SENIOR 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 


E LEFT our hotel by car well past 4 p.m. and 

made for the southeast suburbs of Pyongyang. 
Dusk started falling, and fallen leaves were seen 
under shade trees on the roadsides. We were driving 
to see of cur own request a rural middle school with 
a coal mine in its neighbourhood. At about 5:10 p.m. 
we arrived there and received a warm welcome of the 
students standing in rows on the playground. 

The size of the school: 

The number of students—835, 

The number of classes—2!1 (each class has 38- 
40 students), 

The teaching staff—53 (teachers assigned ac- 
cording to subjects, and they teach 18-20 lessons a 
week). 

As seen above, in this country a senior middle 
school class holds 40 students at maximum, and its 
teaching staff is sufficient: the principal, the deputy 
principal in charge of political affairs, the chief of 
school affairs, the Juvenile Corps instructor, the in- 
structor of the League of Socialist Working Youth, 
and a school doctor, 45 teachers in charge of school 
subjects and extracurricular activities, and two 
school clerks. Each class shares 2.2 teachers. 

According to the principal of this school, it came 
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into being in September 1945. It admits all the gra- 
duates of a four-year primary school course and 
teaches them for six years. The four-year primary 
school and six-year senior middle school courses 
make 10-year compulsory education. (One-year pfe- 
school compulsory education is given in addition at 
kindergartens.) The state bears all educational ex- 
pense. 

The school teaches 29 subjects altogether including 
the history of President Kim I] Sung’s revolutionary 
activities and communist morality. It runs the Room 
for the Study of the Revolutionary Activities of 
President Kim I] Sung, where the students study his 
revolutionary ideas. There are many research rooms 
for physics, chemistry, biology, motorcar framework, 
etc. The school is also furnished with 13 laboratories 
for natural science and the facilities for sports and 
other extracurricular activities. It was awarded the 
title of the Chollima School in June of 1968. 

Situated near by a colliery (the Samsin Colliery), 
80 per cent of its students are the children of coal 
miners. Before liberation there was only a_ single 
small school. None of the colliers’ and peasants’ 
children could afford to go to school in those days. 
Their schooling was the lifelong desire of their pa- 
rents. To meet this desire, President Kim I] Sung had 
a big school built there. Since then he had called at 
the school four times to give guidance. 

The school gives communist education under the 
motto of ‘One for all and all for one,” and strives to 
bring up the students to be communists serving devo- 
tedly for society and the people. It was’ said that 
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special emphasis was put on the education in révolu- 
tionary ideology—the politico-ideological education—, 
on the education of getting the students well aware 
of the aggressive and predatory nature of US impe- 
rialism and cultivating the revolutionary spirit of 
fighting against the enemy, and on the education in 
President Kim I] Sung’s Juche ideology. 

To explain the political life of the students, the 
first- to third-year ones belong to the Juvenile Corps, 
and the rest including some of the third-year students 
above 15 to the League of Socialist Working Youth. 
There they get organizational political education and 
training. That’s why every school has a _ Juvenile 
Corps instructor and a LSWY instructor. 

The general responsibility for school management 
rests with the principal. But there is a general 
teachers’ meeting (corresponding to the staff meet- 
ing in Japan) as the body of deciding the will in 
consideration of their democratic opinions. 

There is also a section chiefs’ meeting where the 
question of teaching and educating students is dis- 
cussed. 

The Parents’ Association (corresponding to the 
PTA in Japan—Tr.) meets twice a year. It hears the 
report on school management from the principal and 
gives its opinion. On a class basis, parents meet once 
every quarter year to hear the report of the teacher 
in charge and render their opinions. 

The number of school days seems to be a bit less 
than that in Japan. Summer and winter vacations 
last three months. The students usually have six 
school days a week (half a day on Saturday). 
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We first inspected the Room for the Study of the 
Revolutionary Activities of President Kim I] Sung 
and then a communication study room, a laboratory, 
a machine study room, a chemical laboratory, a biolo- 
gical study room, a Juvenile Corps room, a common 
classroom, a music circle room, etc. At the common 
classroom the students were having talks on a novel 
they had read. (Each student was said to have to read 
at least 50 pages a day.) They had a heated discus- 
sion for a long time and, to our regret, we could not 
see their ordinary class work. Really enviable were 
the school establishments and the large teaching 
staff and the teachers in charge of various extracur- 
ricular circle activities. 


Kaneko Ryosaku 
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CHOLLIMA CHANGJON 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


ITTLE CHILDREN wearing red scarves clapped 

their hands in welcome of us at twilight in the 
playground of their school. It was the Chollima 
Changjon Primary School. The title of Chollima is 
awarded to a school in appraisal and encouragement 
of its success. We had allready inspected a senior 
middle school, a Chollima title winner and _ talked 
with the principal of a twice Chollima girls’ middle 
school in Kaesong. We wondered if Changjon came 
from the name of a place or a person. (Changjon is 
the name of a place—Ed.) Anyway, we wanted to 
know how to write it in Chinese characters. But we 
refrained as it would be an unreasonable question 
for little children. 

The school has 798 children, 27 classes (each class 
keeps 30 at maximum), 49 members of the teaching 
staff (including four persons in charge of account- 
ant’s business and supply work, a school doctor, a 
Juvenile Corps instructor). 

About 800 children attend school from their 
houses in the same dong. Many times we saw pupils 
marching along the street in files, singing aloud. 
They have school iessons in the morning, take Iunch 
back at home, and then again go to school or to a 
nearby students and children’s palace for extracurri- 
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cular activities which start at around four p.m. Each 
pupil is trained to be able to conduct one sport and 
play one musical instrument. They enjoy summer 
and winter vacations for three months a year. 

The school has 40 teachers including those in 
charge of extracurricular activities, 80 per cent of 
them being women. The humble schoolmistress Kim 
Su Bok is Labour Heroine of the Republic. Her writ- 
ings had been published in Japan, too, I was told. 
The next responsible person in charge of political af- 
fairs, is also a woman. Besides, there are the chief of 
school affairs and the Juvenile Corps instructor as 
managing staff members. 

The Juvenile Corps instructor bears heavy respon- 
sibility. All pupils are Juvenile Corps members. 

Each teacher takes charge of one class and teaches 
all school subjects. Four persons are in charge of ac- 
countant’s business and supply work. This school, too, 
has a doctress who finished the pediatrics course of a 
medical college. The pupils receive a medical checkup 
from specialists of different lines once every three 
months, and a general medical checkup twice a year. 

We were concerned much about the teachers’ 
wages, but we found that there was a great disparity 
in the concept of wages between us and them who 
were guaranteed with dwelling houses, clothes, and 
rice at cheap prices and free from medical and educa- 
tional fees. We found out that teachers’ pay was rela- 
tively high compared with others. The monthly pay 
of a fresh teacher, for instance, is set over 90 won, a 
bit higher than the ordinary workers’ average wage 
of 90 won. (In 1969 President Kim II Sung, giving 
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special weight to educational work, took a measure 
of raising the teachers’ wages by 30 per cent as a 
whole in order to secure competent teachers.) There 
is a wage disparity according to the sizeofa class in 
charge and teacher’s qualification and service length. 
But it is small even between a fresh teacher and a 
headmaster. Primary school teachers and nurses re- 
ceive bonus every year on April 15 (the birthday of 
the great leader). 

The primary school curriculum includes revolu- 
tionary activities of Marshal Kim Il Sung, com- 
munist morality, reading, writing, composition, arith- 
metic, nature (science), hygienic knowledge, phy- 
sical exercise, singing, drawing, manual art, etc. 
Upper graders learn forestry, gardening and count- 
ing on an abacus. 

We made a round of the school when the children 
were engaging in extracurricular activities. On our 
coming in and out of rooms they stood up all at once 
and made a Juvenile Corps salute, each raising one 
hand above his head. In the Room for the Study of the 
Revolutionary Activities of Marshal Kim I] Sung 
boys were explaining aloud about the boyhood of 
President Kim Il Sung. Leading Juvenile Corps 
members were having a meeting in the Juvenile 
Corps room. A notice-board iin the corridor exhibited 
the photographs of about 20 model Juvenile Corps 
members. The natural science room was_ furnished 
with various topographical models. In this country 
schools are concerned much about making visual 
aids. 

Four-year pupils were drawing pictures in the 
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sketch room. Eight out of nine were all drawing war 
pictures in imagination—a picture of the US impe- 
rialist being crushed under a boot, a picture of Juve- 
nile Corps members throwing stones at the enemy 
from the cliff, and the like. Only one pupil was draw- 
ing a landscape. Every common classroom has a 
portrait of President Kim I] Sung in front, an organ, 
a mirror, a vase, racks and desk-benches. Each class 
keeps 30 pupils. The school is well furnished with 
steam radiators. 

In the music room circle members presented a 
short song and dance performance compered by a 
pupil. They played pretty well their musical instru- 
ments. They might owe it to an effective extracurricu- 
lar-training. Little girls in graceful national costume 
presented a lovely dance. 

Headmistress Kim Su Bok remarked: 

“Of course, we have children who are slow of ap- 
prehension. But education is a revolutionary work. 
So we haven’t made a separate class for them. If 
such a class is made, it will give them a_ sense of 
inferiority and serve no purpose. Keeping them in one 
and the same class, we give them repeated guidance 
even scores of times, with a parental affection. 
Moreover, the Juvenile Corps organization has set 
studying as the prime task of the pupils. The children 
help and pull each other ahead in their study, and 
thus all of them come to get good marks by the time 
they finish school. 

“The respected and beloved leader himself visited 
our school on September 26, 1954, on the day of its 
opening. At that time he saw a crevice on a door and 
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instructed us to use better materials. He stressed 
that nothing should be spared for the kings—the 
children. 

“We teach children the revolutionary history to 
arm them with revolutionary ideas. From childhood 
they cultivate collectivism through their organiza- 
tional (the Juvenile Corps) life and grow up to be 
men and women who love the country and people. 
Our teachers have brought a great honour to this 
school by successfully carrying through the great 
leader’s on-the-spot teachings that they should tem- 
per themselves all the time. We, however, are not 
content with such a success. We think of the miserable 
children of south Korea and wish them to be embraced 
in the warm bosom of the respected and beloved 
leader as soon as possible.” 

The pupils came out to the playground to see us 
off. It was well after dusk. 


Kubota Kinichi 
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CRECHE AND KINDERGARTEN 
ATTACHED TO THE CHOLLIMA 
KIM JONG TAE ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE PLANT 


LL CHILDREN are nursed free of charge in 
Korea. 

Creches and_ kindergartens are surely 
found in the urban dwelling quarters, cooperative 
farms and factories. The Chollima Kim Jong Tae 
Electric Locomotive Plant is no exception. It pro- 
duces electric and diesel locomotives and passenger 
coaches. A quarter of its employees are women, most 
having children. 

In Korea, a mother looks after her baby during her 
confinement and entrusts it to a creche from the day 
after her maternity leave which lasts about three 
months. On the decision of the Fifth Congress of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea, the projects for expanding 
creches and kindergartens are being carried on ona 
nationwide scale. When we paid a visit to the Kim 
Jong Tae Electric Locomotive Plant, such a project 
was going on in full face. The expansion of the creche 
was completed lately. It was a perfect one housing 
numerous recreation rooms, a dining room, a bath- 
room, a clinic, a room for ultraviolet treatment, a 
warm-water pool, an indoor playground, etc. The re- 
creation rooms were minutely classified according to 
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the ages of babies—3 months, 4-5 months,6 months, 
7-8 months, two years, two years and 3 months, two 
years and 8 months, three years, 3 years and 95 
months, and 3 years and 6 months and above after 
their birth. Every room with a heated floor accom- 
modated less than 20 babies. The creche was spick- 
and-span. 

We heard that President Kim I! Sung had visited 
the creche nine times to give on-the-spot guidance. 
When we entered the recreation room of. the babies -cf 
three years and five months old, they were just. asked: 
“Can you tell when President Kim Il Sung visited 
us?” The babies gave a vigorous answer: “Yes, we 
can.” Then they danced merrily to the accompamni- 
ment of the organ. The kindergarteners were divided 
into two groups—the four-year-old one and the five- 
year-old one. The four-year-old children were attend- 
ing the lesson on the childhood of Marshal 
Kim H Sung. Standing round the model of the birth- 
place of President Kim II Sung which occupied a 
whole room, they were attentively listening to a story. 
“The childhood of Marshal Kim Il Sung” is taught 
from childhood. The childrem learn from the childhood 
of President Kim Il Sung and get the general idea 
of the great work he has done. Great importance is 
also attached to the communist moral education 
which is given under the motto: “One for all and all 
for one.” The five-year-old kindergarteners were en- 
joying a compulsory education from September l, 
1972 when the compulsory ten-year education was 
enforced. They were just receiving a lesson on the 
mother tongue. The word “moi” (feed) was written 
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on the blackboard. 

Hanging beside it was a wall picture showing the 
young President Kim I] Sung feeding chickens. The 
children pronounced “moi” in chorus and pencilled it 
down .on their notebooks. Their compulsory curricu- 
lum consisted of eight subjects—the childhood of 
Marshal Kim I] Sung, communist morality, mother 
tongue, arithmetic, drawing, manual art, music and 
gym. In the mother tongue stress was put on correct 
pronunciation. The arithmetic was designed to get all 
the children to master the addition and subtraction of 
the figures from one to twenty. Stress was also laid 
on enabling each child to play more than one musical 
instrument in his preschool days. All the kindergar- 
teners of this plant were good accordion players. At 
the creche three nurses formed a group and looked 
after 20 babies. As it was the time for preparing 
pickles for the winter, nurses were receiving holidays 
in turn. So two nurses were at work in a group. Each 
class of the kindergarten consisted of 20 children un- 
der the charge of one teacher. A woman can obtain 
qualification for a nurse when she goes through a 
three-month nursery course after the graduation of a 
senior middle school. A graduate from a_ two-year 
teachers’ college is qualified for a kindergarten 
teacher. Besides the nurses and teachers, there are 
caretakers in charge of cleaning, cooks, laundresses 
and others. 

A great concern is shown over children’s health. 
Every morning a doctor in charge takes the tempe- 
rature of every kindergartener. We were amazed at 
the liveliness of the children who had been leading a 
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collective life at the creche and the kindergarten. 
Really wonderful were both the creche in the ser- 
vice of the working women and the kindergarten giv- 
ing compulsory education. We keenly felt our country 
was lagging behind. The little ones saw us off, beat- 
ing drums and shouting: “Good-by, sir! See you 
again!” That scene will never escape my memory. 


Kamematsu Akishige 
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PYONGYANG STUDENTS 
AND CHILDREN’S PALACE 


UR CAR pulled up at the entrance of the Pyong- 

yang Students and Children’s Palace at around 
4 p.m. on November 12. The building was magnifi- 
cent. A band struck up, and we were warmly wel- 
comed by the middle school girls in neat uniforms. 
Red scarves were tied around our necks at the front 
door. We entered the drawing room on the second 
floor and heard the following explanatory account 
from the head of the room for social activities: 

It was the well-known Pyongyang Students and 
Children’s Palace. On the instruction of President 
Kim I] Sung, the respected and beloved leader of the 
Korean people, it was built in order to bring up 
intelligent, virtuous and healthy children through 
their extracurricular activities. The President said: 
“Children are kings in our country. We must spare 
nothing for our younger generation.” 

At the time of the construction of the palace, he 
gave on-the-spot guidance more than 50 times. The 
palace was opened on September 30, 1963. 

The 13-storey building with a floor space of 50,000 
Square metres stands on the site of 110,000 square 
metres. The children are, so to speak, occupying one 
of the biggest buildings of Korea as the kings of 
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the country. The palace has 500 big and small rooms 
in all. It also houses a_ theatre, gymnasium, cinema 
hall, recreation hall and others. There are 500 compe- 
tent instructors, each taking charge of one room. 
Thousands of teachers in the city come to the palace 
to help in extracurricular activities. This help is 
voluntary and carries no pay. 


The Students and Children’s Palace is run by the 
League of Socialist Working Youth in a planned way. 
As most of the parents have jobs in Korea, the state 
bears the responsibility for the extracurricular educa- 
tion of their children. The Students and Children’s 
Palace is available to all children and students in 
the city free of charge. 


It can accommodate 10,000 children and students 
a day after school. Every child or student can use the 
palace twice or thrice a week. He or she spends the 
remaining weekdays on the circle activity organized 
after school hours at his or her well-appointed school. 
The palace runs special buses for those children and 
students coming from a distance. Costumes and 
musical instruments are kept ready for art circles. 
For instance, there are ten rooms and ten instructors 
for piano practice. Each room keeping more than two 
pianos, their number runs into scores. 


Such a students and children’s palace can be 
found in every provincial capital or special munici- 
pality of this country. It is available to all pupils and 
students ranging from a second-year pupil of a 
primary school to a student in the graduating class 
of a senior middle school. 
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The circles are largely classified into two—art and 
study ones. A circle member may not be confined to 
one circle. He or she may be enlisted in the music 
circle at his or her school, while studying communica- 
tion technique tin the palace. As the circle terms last 
3-6 months or a year, one may take part in five circles 
or so in turn by the time he or she finishes the senior 
middle school. 

A choice of one’s circle is decided by the Juvenile 
Corps organization of his or her school in full consi- 
deration of his or her wishes. All the pupils are 
enlisted in the Juvenile Corps organization and learn 
socialism through collective life. There are instances 
where two or three small schools jointly organize 
circle activities. It takes several days to inspect all 
details of the 13-storied building of the Pyongyang 
Students and Children’s Palace. It is said that one 
has to walk 50 kilometres if he wants to visit all the 
rooms. In two hours we saw the Room for the Study 
of Revolutionary Activities of Marshal Kim I] Sung, 
and 26 rooms: the animal and plant room, the na- 
tional instruments lesson room, the astronomical 
room, the gymnastic dance room, the doll-play room, 
the national dance room, the piano lesson room, the 
Korean painting room, the machine-embroidery room, 
the sketch room, the manual art room, the sewing 
room, the gymnastics room, the callisthenics room, 
the room for the study of literature, the room for the 
study of medicine, the sculpture room, the communi- 
cation room, the T.V. room, the radio room, the table- 
tennis room, the room for the study of automobile 
spare parts, the machine-tool room, the electric ma- 
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chine room; the tractor study room andthe photo room. 
Visual education carries weight in every study room, 
and theory is combined with practice in study. Auto- 
mobile driving is practised outdoors. 

Our inspection broke off, and we left the palace to 
attend a welcome meeting sponsored by the Pyong- 
yang City Committee of the Educational and Cultural 
Workers’ Union. Back to the Students and Children’s 
Palace at around 7 p.m. we entered the big theatre of 
the palace to see a sketch and a song and dance per- 
formance presented by art circle members. First of 
all, we were amazed at the grand scale of the well- 
furnished theatre. It was packed with some 2,000 
spectators waiting in excitement and. expectation. It 
was said that such performances were given every 
day in turn at that theatre. The art circles taking part 
in such performances are selected and recommended 
by each district Juvenile Corps organization, and 
their programs are drawn up by the League of So- 
cialist Working Youth. 

From their performance I learned that the 
President’s teaching as to getting all pupils to 
acquire at least one speciallized technique or play 
on a musical instrument was being correctly and 
effectively carried into practice, with all necessary 
conditions and accommodations provided. And I was 
deeply moved by their lively self-confident perform- 
ance closely combined with a political tone of hating 
evil and loving justice, and by their high skill. 

Limited as our inspection of the Students and 
Children’s Palace was, we could see in every room 
we entered a zealous collective studying based on the 
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Juche idea and feel an ample guidance given to it 
under the sincere assistance of the masses. 

The following words addressed at the end of the 
performance deeply impressed us delegation mem- 
bers: “The children of Korea are the happiest in the 
world, learning without any worry and inconvenience. 
But their only concern ‘is about the children in the 
southern half who are unable to enjoy as happy a life 
as they do.” 


Takeda Yutaka 
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OUR VISITS TO WORKERS’ HOUSES 


J N THE AFTERNOON of November 15, a cloudy 
day with occasional sunshines, our delegation, div- 
ided into two groups, visited workers’ apartment hous- 
es in the Republic. The group to which I belonged 
called on a family residing on the third floor of one 
cf the workers’ apartment houses standing in rows 
along Chollima Street in Pyongyang. 

Chollima Street is a new residential street near 
the central part of Pyongyang. From this street the 
city continues to expand its scope to the east. On 
both sides of the broad avenue stand high-rising 
buildings of the same type (many of which are of 
five to six stories). Their first floors are generally 
occupied by shops and the rest by dwelling houses. 

We were led to an apartment house in the back of 
the one facing the avenue. Behind it, on a hillock, was 
seen a primary school. In appearance, the house was 
little different from those run by the public housing 
corporation, which are easily to be found in the 
suburbs of Tokyo. 

We ascended the concrete staircases and stopped 
before the door of a flat. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE FLAT 


WE OPENED the door, took off our shoes at the 
entrance hall and stepped on the wooden floor carpe- 
ted with a linoleum-like yellowish brown mat with 
no design on it. Across it there was a room with a big 
low window which was open. We crossed the doorsill, 
some 20 centimetres high, and entered the room. We 
sat cross-legged on the floor and had a talk with the 
hostess, (aged 41). Soon we felt the warmth of the 
floor. We were told that the underfloor hot-water 
heating system had been introduced in the apartment 
houses. 

The house had five rooms—a sitting room where 
we sat (it is also used as the children’s study), a 
bedroom, a kitchen, a bathroom with a flush toilet in 
and a storeroom. The sitting room was very plain and 
clean. It was furnished with a portrait of President 
Kim I] Sung, a television receiver, a table, a chair, a 
ceramic vase inscribed with the word ‘“Chiwon” (aim 
high), and several volumes of books. There were not 
such a wall closet and shelf as seen in Japan. Every- 
day dresses were hung on the pegs on the white wall 
over which was drawn a flower-patterned cotton cloth 
curtain. 

The hostess told us that her husband Yun (aged 
43) was a technician of an electric locomotive plant 
whose monthly salary was 120 won. (One won is equal 
to 140 yen in Japanese currency.) His wife worked at 
foodstuffs-processing factory with a monthly wage 
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of 80 won. The couple earned 200 won a month. The 
family consisted of six—the man and wife, 16-year- 
old daughter (fourth-year middle school girl), 9- 
year-old daughter (second-year primary school girl), 
12-year-old son (first-year middle school boy) and 5- 
year-old son (nursery school boy). 


THE DAILY LIFE 


WE ASKED our hostess about the family’s daily 
life. She gets up at six in the morning, and the rest 
before seven. At times her husband gets up at six. 
For the householders have to sweep in turn the dust 
around the house in the morning, and the turn comes 
round once a month. It takes about 40 minutes to 
prepare breakfast. The husband leaves the house at 
about half past eight. He has to reach his plant by 
nine o’clock. And the children go to creche and school 
and then the hostess herself leaves for the factory. 
The nursery school is near by the house, and the mid- 
dle and primary schools and mother’s factory are 
situated at a distance of some fifteen minutes’ walk. 
In this country buses are the chief means of traffic, 
and in Pyongyang trolley buses run at intervals ofa 
few minutes in the rush hours in the morning and the 
evening. Mothers taking children with them, we were 
told, are given preference in riding in buses. So, our 
hostess does not take much time and trouble to go to 
work. In the daytime all the family members are out. 
They leave the key to an old woman, their next-door 
neighbour. Our hostess and her husband carry their 
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lunches with them. During the lunch time their 
children come back to have lunch. (Side dishes are 
prepared by the hostess in the morning.) The hostess 
leaves her factory at 4:30 p.m. On her way home she 
makes necessary shopping—if she orders groceries 
from the subsidiary food factory in the morning she 
can receive them when returning home from work. 
She arrives home around half past five. Her husband 
comes back at about 8.30 p.m. after finishing his work 
at the plant and studies. When all the family members 
are back, they have supper, have a pleasant talk and 
make study. They go to bed before ten o’clock. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


IN CAPITALIST society workers’ livelihood de- 
pends. solely on their wages, and so the scale of their 
monthly wages is a matter of vital importance. Be- 
sides living expenses,.they should keep money for un- 
foreseen expenditure, medical care and their children’s 
education. But, in the Republic, the socialist country, 
the scale of wages. seems not to be a matter of 
great concern, because their clothes are supplied by 
the work places, rice is sold at low price (eight chon 
per kilogramme), house rent is low (it amounts to 
four won or two per cent of the monthly income with 
water and heating charges included), education is 
free, and medical care is free for all by dint of 
complete social insurance. Therefore, the housewives 
there have no trouble to balance their household 
budgets every day. Mr. Yun’s family spends about 
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80 won on food expenses and pays about four 
won for house rent and water, heating and 
electric charges every month. Besides, it spends 
a little amount of money for clothes and school 
things it purchases in addition to state supplies and 
for laundry charges (which are paid to a laundry). It 
is natural therefore that a large sum is left of the 
couple’s earning of 200 won. They save it for a vaca- 
tion tour which they make once or twice a year. (They 
can enjoy a leave for two weeks on end a year.) We 
were told that Mr. Yun’s family had visited his native 
place last year. 


EDUCATION 


THE ELDEST daughter is fond of music and often 
goes to the Students and Children’s Palace. Her 
parents want to send her to a conservatory according 
to her wishes. The eldest son is a good skater and 
wishes to become a sportsman. The primary school 
and the senior middle school are not far off, and the 
meetings of the Parents’ Associations are held once 
a month. And teachers make frequent visits to their 
pupils’ homes and have talks with their parents, 
which help the latter to know about their children’s 
study at school. There is a school record card or “re- 
port card” as called in Japan, on which a pupil’s re- 
cords are marked on the basis of 10. (This is applied 
at. all primary schools and senior middle schools.) 
Seven marks are an ordinary record, and the eldest 
daughter, we were told, usually gets eight or nine 
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marks. And there is also an appraisal of “conduct” as 
in Japan and it is judged by three grades—ordinary, 
good and excellent. It is not a discriminative, selec- 
tive appraisal as in Japan where conduct is assessed 
according to ordinary, good and bad grades. This is 
worthy of note. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


EVERY FAMILY is placed under the care of a sec- 
tion doctor who makes a round of visit to every house 
once a month to check up the physical conditions of 
the residents in his charge. Any person in bad health 
is given treatment by a medical specialist. So, no fam- 
mily has a sick person. The rubbish and garbage are 
piled in a definite place in every residential quarter 
and carried away by trucks every day. The above is 
what we directly acquainted ourselves with the life of 
the Republic’s working people through our visit of a 
little over one hour. 

“We are satisfied with our present living. Our 
family has now grown bigger, so we have applied for 
a flat with an additional room. I’m sure we will move 
to it soon,” our hostess Kim said in conclusion. Leav- 
ing the house, we saw in the corridor a row of jars 
for pickles. We asked her where she would keep them. 
She answered that she would keep them until the next 
spring in one of the common storehouses in her resi- 
dential quarters. 


Kuramochi Misao 
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O UR DELEGATION had hoped to acquaint itself 
with many things in the short span of ten days. 
All of its members had from the first wished to see, 
among others, the workers’ dwelling houses and know 
about their living conditions. Our wishes were readily 
accepted by the General Federation of Trade Unions. 
As a result, in spite of a very hard schedule, we were 
privileged to visit a worker’s house in Chollima 
Street on November 15 and have a short conversation 
with a housewife. It was a very significant event 
to us. 

We, the members of the first group, visited a flat 
where we were welcomed by a woman (aged 49) 
whose surname was Li and who was the head of one 
of the several neighbourhood units in her apartment 
house. 

Her family consisted of five—her husband work- 
ing at a construction office and three daughters study- 
ing at a primary school, a senior middle school and a 
normal college respectively. The flat has a room for 
the couple which is wide enough to hold six Japanese 
mats, a room of the same size for their three children, 
a little narrow kitchen .and dining room. in one, a 
bathroom and a _ toilet. In the storeroom.there were 
jars containing pickles just prepared for the winter. 
Mrs. Li told us that they had applied for a larger flat 
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because her eldest daughter had grown up. (There is 
an office dealing with the exchange of dwelling hous- 
es for those families which want to move on account 
of their increased sizes or for other reasons.) 

Her family pays as rent two won (280 yen in 
Japanese currency) a month, which includes electric, 
fuel and water charges. As for the family’s monthly 
income, her husband, a _ construction office worker, 
earns 150 won and the hostess makes 60 won—210 
won altogether. The house rent accounted for a little 
under 1.3 per cent of her husband’s wages. 

Mrs. Li, who was dressed in delicate-coloured 
chima (skirt) and chogori (coat) and impressed us as 
artless, kindly answered our successive questions one 
by one with smiling eyes. She said that her family 
spent some 60 won a month for table expenses. 
This was understandable, considering the fact that 
rice was sold at eight chon per kilogramme, a price 
next to nothing. After our conversation with the host- 
ess in the children’s room adjoining the entrance, we 
saw a combination sitting and couple’s sleeping room 
and even a kitchen where there were the necessary 
cooking utensils, though not so many, including a clean 
stainless-steel sink and polished-up gas fittings. Male 
members of our delegation, who might seldom look 
into a kitchen in Japan, inspected it in earnest. To 
speak frankly, what attracted our greatest attention 
during our inspection of the kitchen would probably 
be an overflowing heap of clams in the washing tub 
on the sink. Seeing a heap of clams, which if broiled, 
would sell 200-250 yen each in Japan, being laid 
carelessly in the kitchen of a house and hearing that 
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they were sold at the low price of three chon (4.2 yen 
in Japanese currency) per kilogramme, we were all 
astonished. (Mrs. Li works as the head of a neigh- 
bourhood unit of the apartment house, so she usually 
takes three meals at home.) 


The portrait of President Kim Il Sung was hung 
in each room, which attracted our attention. In the 
children’s room there was a large television receiver 
(black and white). As mentioned above, the table ex- 
penses were small, and clothes cost slight expenses 
for they were supplied to the children and adults by 
their respective schools and places of work. So, their 
everyday life is secured by the state. 


Mrs. Li’s family saves the money (about 70-80 
won) left of the monthly living expenses and spends 
it for a family trip organized once or twice a year. 
She told us cheerfully that this summer, too, her 
family of five enjoyed a two-week holiday at the 
Chuul Hot Spring. 

Her apartment house is in a_ residential street 
lined in several rows with five- or six-storey build- 
ings, each holding some 50 households. Their first 
floors were all occupied by speciality stores such as 
marine products, farm produce, ready-made clothes, 
candy and fruit shops, which are open until nine 
o’clock in the evening for the working women. 


In Korea, no person is troubled with hcusing shor- 
tage and high rent. Living and housing are guaran- 
teed for all people. The sizes of houses are fixed ac- 
cording to those of families. With this as the stand- 
ard, mental workers (scholars, men of culture) -are 
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provided with additional room for the convenience 
of their researches and studies. 

Thinking of the housing situation in our country 
where about one-third of wages have to go to rent, we 
started for our hotel, carrying with us the clams 
which Mrs. Li presented us with kind intentions. 


Okuyama Emiko 
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A CIRCUS SHOW AND 
A SONG AND DANCE PERFORMANCE 


A CIRCUS SHOW 


| N THE CENTRAL PART of Pyongyang there rises 
the Mansudae Hill where a bronze statue of 
President Kim I] Sung stands high against the 
background of the magnificent Korean Revolution 
Museum. From the hill you can command an exten- 
sive view of the central part of the city. Just nearby 
stands the Moranbong Hill forming a veritable park. 
There are the Moranbong Underground Theatre 
which continued performances even in the severe days 
of the war, and the Moranbong Stadium where foot- 
ball games take place frequently. The TV tower of 
the Korean Central Telecast Station soars skyward 
from a corner of the Moranbong Hill. And further 
oif, beyond a wood, the top of the 22-storied building 
No. 2 of Kim I] Sung University comes into vision. 
And on your left below the Mansudae Hill stands the 
domed building of the State Circus which shows up 
conspicuously. 

On the fourth day of our visit to Korea, after in- 
specting the Revolution Museum and the Chollima 
Anhak Senior Middle School, we enjoyed a circus 
show. Our car pulled up at the theatre at 7:30 p.m. 
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just before the beginning of performance, and- we 
were led’ to the best front seats arranged in a semi- 
circular row on the second floor. 

I had missed the circus for over 30 years. As for 
me the circus had remained a pleasant memory of my 
childhood; I had had only a dim recollection of the 
melody of the “Beautiful Nature” played by the circus 
band. Most of our delegation members, too, seemed 
to have had no opportunity of seeing a circus for 
many years. Now here in an alien land we had a 
chance to see a circus show after a long time. Sitting 
before the stage, I felt my heart fluttering like a 
child and tried to call back some scenes I had seen in 
the circus in my childhood. But my recollection went 
up in smoke. 

The circus show of the Republic was simply won- 
derful. A feat of using a rope hanging from the high 
vault, various feats performed in the vast space, an 
acting on the round stage-floor, a rope dancing—all 
these numbers were an exhibition of lively sports, each 
Icoking like a refined show of an Olympic gymnastic 
taking place in a void on a rhythmic flow of melody. 

The theatre was packed with audience—Juvenile 
Corps members, students, men and officers of the 
People’s Army, ordinary workers and other people. 
They enjoyed every number, now holding their 
breath, now breaking into a stormy applause. 
Comical skits were staged between acts. 

One acrobatic skit pictured the resistance of the 
south Koreans to US army’s oppression. There 4 
south Korean heartily annoyed an American soldier. 
Even in some numbers performers put up such slo- 
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gans as: “Drive out US imperialism!” and “Let us 
thoroughly carry through the decisions of the Fifth 
Congress of the Workers’ Party of Korea!” We could 
clearly see that a circus show was not a mere amuse- 
ment, but was serving for the revolution. 

The performance lasted two hours. Then the head 
of the circus told us as follows: 

“This circus was established in 1952. So far 
President Kim Il Sung has given it on-the-spot guid- 
alice on five occasions. The President laid down the 
principles: ‘Firstly, circus should not be devoted only 
to taste; and secondly, circus should educate people 
physically and culturally.’ Our circus has the staff of 
500 members of whom actors and actresses number 
200. The paraphernalia necessary for rehearsal are 
supplied gratis by the state. The actors and actresses 
receive extra nutriments without pay. 

“The President instructed us to give performance 
not only in Pyongyang but also in localities as far as 
possible so that the people in farm villages and 
remote mountainous areas, too, might see circus. 

“We also tour foreign countries. Last year we 
visited Bulgaria, Romania and Czechoslovakia. 
This year we made a performance tour of Mongolia, 
where we were awarded orders. Internationally our 
circus is highly appraised as the world first-class one 
forits high level of political quality. 

“This circus theatre has 2,000 seats and runs all 
the year round. The entrance fee is one won (140 yen 
in Japanese currency.)”’ 
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SONG AND DANCE PERFORMANCE 


THE PYONGYANG Grand Theatre which stands 
opposite the International Hotel where we stayed is 
a traditional tile-roofed structure as magnificent as 
a castle or a palace. Its surroundings look like a park 
edging the Taedong-gang River. The riverside wil- 
lows present a lovely view in the evening twilight. 
Broad straight central street stretches out from the 
facade of the Grand Theatre. Another street on its 
right leads to the Pyongyang Railway Station. 

The Grand Theatre is said to have 3,000 seats and 
3,000 performers. In the morning or evening I would 
stand on the balcony of my room on the third floor of 
the hotel, look out on the grand theatre standing just 
opposite and see Juvenile Corps members in red 
scarves passing by the theatre in procession, singing 
songs. 

I would also see crowds of people waiting in a 
long line to enter the theatre where performances 
begin at 3:30 and 7:30 p.m. The building so gigantic, 
even those crowds of several hundred people may look 
a handful to your eyes. 

Koreans love music and dance. They learn them 
from childhood, following President Kim I] Sung’s 
teaching that every one should be made to master 
more than one musical instrument. We heard that 
even under the fierce bombings of the US air force 
dramas had been staged without letup in Korea and 
music had never ceased to resound over the devastat- 
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ed streets. Korea may be called a country of study 
and a country of art. Study and art, directly blended 
with each other, invariably contribute to the improve- 
ment of the people’s intellectual quality and cultural 
standard and to. the development of socialism. 

The two-hour programme of songs and dances we 
enjoyed at the Grand Theatre included the following 
pieces (I only enumerate them as I’m incapable of 
going into all their details): 


Part One 


I. SONGS: 
(1) Marshal Kim It Sung Is Our Supreme 
Commander (sung by the Korean People’s Army 
Song and Dance Ensemble), (2) The Song of the Ko- 
rean People’s Army (sung by the Korean People’s 
Army Song and Dance Ensemble), (3) The Forest 
Sways, (4) The Song of General Kim Il Sung, (5) 
My Homeland, (6) The Song of Grand Chollima 
Advance, (7) On the Way to the Headquarters (Raya- 
gum chorus), and (8) The Sungri Grinding Mill on 
the Chikdong-ryong Ridge (Rayagum chorus). 

2. DANCES: 
(1) A Bumper Apple Harvest, (2) Winnow Dance, 
(3) Yangsando (a dance based on a folk song), (4) 
At a Spring Site, and (5) Azalea of the Fatherland. 
(fifteen minutes’ recess) 
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Part Two 


1. ORCHESTRAS: 

(1) Beloved House in My Native Place, (2) A 
Bumper Harvest on the Chongsan Plain. 

2. DANCES: 

(1) Fan Dance, (2) Trio Dance, (3) A Year of 
Abundance in Cooperative Fields, (4) Herd Boy and 
Girl, and (5) The Snow Falls. 

3. MALE SOLO: 

(1) The Road of Great Love, and (2) The Song 
of Revolution. 

4. SAENAP SOLO: 

Swinging Girls. 

All these pieces were performed not only by pro- 
fessional singers and dancers of the theatre, bul by 
youth and children, People’s Army soldiers and other 
people of the Republic, dressed in beautiful national 
costumes. And, all the musical instruments were Ko- 
rean make, and the words and pieces of music, too, 
were all composed by Koreans including President 
Kim I] Sung. 

In the Republic art serves as a weapon of inspir- 
ing revolutionary thinking and promoting the build- 
ing of socialism. On the principle of Juche it is mak- 
ing a great contribution to fanning in the people a 
zeal for socialist construction and developing their 
human character. In the field of art, too, stress is 
put on cherishing and inheriting the national tradi- 
tions. It is a progressive inheritance of the jine na- 
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tional traditions and has nothing to do with the resto- 
rationist tendency of carrying forward and preserv- 
ing the antiquated culture and art intact, as found in 
some quarters of Japan. Traditional musical instru- 
ments are undergoing ceaseless improvement with 
the progress of modern society, keeping their original 
forms. The same is true of songs and dances. As far 
as | can remember, mcsi of the former Korean song's 
had been doleful and pathetic. The programme of the 
Grand Theatre can be largely classified into three 
according to their themes: firstly, the theme based 
on the traditional music and dances of high national 
flavour such as Winnow Dance, Yangsando and Trio 
Dance; secondly, the theme based on the songs firing 
the people’s zeal for socialist construction such as 
The Song of the Korean People’s Army, The Song of 
Grand Chollima Advance and The Song of Revolu- 
tion; thirdly, the theme based on ihe anti-Japanese 
armed struggle such as The Snow Falls, Azalea of 
the Fatherland and On the Way to the Headquarters. 

The two-hour performance kept us in a storm of 
emotion and excitement with bright and graceful na- 
tional costumes, ‘splendid national musical instru- 
ments, fascinating decors and well-knit composition. 
And I was sure that the people of the Republic enjoy- 
ing such wonderful performances should harbour 
greater ambition for future activity and enrich their 
spiritual food for socialist construction. 


Kuramochi Misao 
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OUR IMPRESSIONS 


IMAGE OF LIBERATED WOMEN 


OREAN WOMEN are leading a life of real 

worth as women. During my sojourn I never 
came across any brusque woman of fighter type. Nor 
are they such “women” servile to men as those seen 
in the feudal times. They are affable, gracious yet 
resolute. Their affableness and graciousness are 
blended with vigor and take pride in their participa- 
tion in socialist construction on equal terms with 
men. Having traversed the traditional course of the 
anti-Japanese armed struggle and the Fatherland Lib- 
eration War, they are now playing a big role in the 
country’s revolution as well, rallied around the Ko- 
rean Democratic Women’s Union. During our sojourn 
we enjoyed the good offices of Mrs. Yun in charge of 
cultural affairs of Educational and Cultural Work- 
ers’ Union. “Unlike the past,” she said, “now we have 
no worries about food, clothing and housing. We de- 
vote ourselves that much to our duties.”’ And she pro- 
ceeded to speak of the happy life of women who were 
freed from the burdens of household chores and care 
of children and were working with no worry about 
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food, clothing and housing as they had been provided 
by the state. 

I must confess that Korea is the Kim I] Sung’s 
family. All people, like one family with President 
Kim I] Sung as their father, are breathing the same 
air and advancing towards the bright future in the 
saddle of Chollima. 

That is why both men and women attend whole- 
heartedly to their respective duties, helping each 
other and respecting each other’s opinions. This, | 
thought, was a concrete confirmation of the path to 
women emancipation which had been my constant 
concern. 


Okuyama Emiko 
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A COUNTRY FREE FROM 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


OREA had long suffered from maltreatment and 

exploitation under foreign rule. Even in such 
circumstances a revolutionary struggle went on under 
the leadership of President Kim I] Sung. 

At last in August, 1945 Korea wrested liberation 
from Japanese imperialism. However, the whole coun- 
try was reduced to ruin by the US imperialist ag- 
gressors during the Fatherland Liberation War (1950- 
53) and all began from scratch. In a short span of 
19 years since then, the DPRK attained remarkable 
progress in construction and others, and this we 
could witness during our visit this time. 

We wondered what had brought about such a 
great advance in a short period of less than 20 years: 
I think the source lies in the establishment of the 
Juche idea and the Chollima movement. It also shows 
the great might produced by the absolute support for 
President Kim I] Sung’s leadership. I also think the 
Korean people’s revolutionary ideas coupled with 
their patriotism and delight in having their own 
fatherland have given rise to such a leaping advance 
and promise a bright future of boundless develop- 
ment. 

Preferential construction of educational establish- 
ments proceeding from the importance of education, 
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intensive utilization and exploitation of land, con- 
struction of dwellings for the working people, tidy 
living environments without a scrap of wastepaper 
in streets and parks—all these testify to the thorough- 
going communist education which is going on under 
the slogan “One for all and all for one”. 

No wastage of materials is to be seen. In this 
respect Japan of today is not equal to Korea. Japan 
bristles with commercial ad papers and signboards 
and its streets and parks are littered with scraps of 
wastepaper and dirt... Piles of dirt and industrial 
pollution threaten human lives. 

And it may be not too much to say that there is 
no crime at all in Korea. Let us take a school alone. 
In Japan there is no end of delinquencies committed 
by middle and high school students in spite of the 
teachers’ constant efforts against them. But in Korea 
we could not hear even a single word of juvenile de- 
linquency. This really surpassed our imagination. I 
keenly felt that crimes came largely from the setup 
of a given state. 


Kaneko Ryosaku 
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CONFIDENT TEACHERS 


F ROM SEPTEMBER 1972 Korea went over to 

eleven-year compulsory education ranging frorm 
kindergartens to senior middle schools. Thus the as- 
piration of the Korean people for education came trué. 
t is an excellent, advanced educational system to be 
put down in the annals of education. 

We could see no instance of such educational 
trouble as could be found in Japan where attendance 
area and distance were extended due to the indiscreet 
merger or abolition of schools. Kindergartens, schools, 
hospitals and grocer’s shops are in principle in re- 
sidential districts. So, attendance distance is no pro- 
blem in Korea. Really splendid is a city planning 
“devoted to citizens’ conveniences”. All welfare facil- 
ities are within walking distance. There is no school 
boarding except that for university students and ment- 
ally and physically handicapped children. Settlement 
of the problems of food, clothing and housing basic 
to people’s living, and introduction of free education 
and medical service call up the strong confidence of 
the Korean people in building a developed socialist 
state. Every school has a doctor who looks after stu- 
dents’ health. Besides, medical specialists come and 
check up their health once every three months. Noon 
break is long enough. So, teachers enjoy reading or 
take a nap. To have such a latitude is a must. When 
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taken ill, they may take rest from school on medical 
advice till recovery, apart from regular paid leave. 
I think this is a matter for consideration for Japan. 
They enjoy fortnight paid holidays and travel every 
year. In summer and winter vacations, they take rest 
from school. Teachers from primary to senior middle 
schools are paid almost equally. Exception is not 
made in favor of schoolmasters in pay. Each class 
keeps thirty pupils or less and each teacher gives 
twenty-two lessons or so a week. Besides, there are 
teachers in charge of circles. The socio-economic 
status of teachers is high. 

Educational expenses are not spared for children. 
Reliable and able builders of a new society equipped 
with the Juche idea are being brought up under such 
conditions. Teachers are full ‘of confidence. 


Kamematsu Akishige 
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ADVANCING COUNTRYSIDE 


APANESE reaped unheard-of bumper crop of 

orange. This has caused a drastic cut in its price 
below its production cost, striking a serious blow at 
its producers. Orange output is expected to grow in 
future. The rural population of Kagoshima shows a 
miserable shrinkage as farmers quit their land and 
flood into cities in search of livelihood. Sweet potato, 
the principal produce, costs some 500 yen per bag. 
This price little differs from that set when the daily 
labour cost stood at 200 yen. 


Orange does not grow in Korea. During our trip 
we ate sweet red apples and hard-peeled pears. Ap- 
ples are piled at fruit stores. 


This country had a limited arable land and felt 
an absolute shortage of food before liberation. But it 
has now attained self-sufficiency in food through ex- 
tensive nature-remaking and entered the stage of fur- 
thering irrigation, electrification and mechanization. 
It cultivates fibre and other industrial crops 
as well, breeds stocks to meet the people’s needs 
for meat, eggs and dairy products, and expands or- 
chards to produce 100 kg of fruits per capita. All this 
work is going on according to plan. | 

Scrupulous concerns are shown to farming house- 
holds. The consumer price of rice, for example, is set 
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at about ten yen in Japanese currency per kg, while 
its purchase price is rated eight times as much. 

Though I had a secret desire to take a round of 
a collective farm, I confined myself ‘to driving through 
the countryside. It presented an ordinary rural 
landscape, though we came across now and then 
boards bearing slogans calling for increased produc- 
tion. Education, medical care and housing are free of 
charge and income is said to be rather higher than 
in towns. Sheaves of reaped rice were stacked high 
and threshing was near at hand. We encountered a 
green home-made Sungri lorry laden with cabbage 
which ran towards the city. Housewives were busy 
making kimchi, winter pickles. We were returning 
from Panmunjom, and night fairly advanced. But 
people were working in shifts, loading lorries in the 
field. 

The future task is to develop the present collective 
farm into a state-run farm. This country has raised 
many tasks but, I’m sure, it will fulfil all of them 
ahead of schedule. The state maps out detailed plans 
and gives able guidance in their execution, while peo- 
ple are afire with the zeal for their execution, putting 
their faith in the state and the leader. 

To return home via Peking we drove to an airport 
a fairly long way off as Pyongyang airport was under 
repair. We were seen off by Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man of the General Federation of Trade Unions, Mi- 
nister of Common Education, Chairman of the Edu- 
cational and Cultural Workers’ Union, and interpret- 
ers. They came up to the airplane traps and gave us 
a hearty send-off, though we stayed only ten days. 
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At the sorry thought of parting with us, some blinked 
their eyes and others even dropped tears. 

I keenly felt that the people here were striving with 
might and main to build a bright future and, for this, 
were sincerely aspiring after world peace and looking 
forward to the development of the democratic forces 
of Japan. The Japan Teachers’ Union shoulders a 
weighty task and responsibility. 

I was firmly convinced that this country would 
make yet bigger strides of Chollima in five or ten 
years. Returning home, we expressed our deep grat- 
itude for the hospitality shown us during our stay. 


Kubota Kinichi 
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GOOD EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


T HE PROGRESS of the DPRK and the happy 

life of her people may be taken for granted as 
it is a socialist country, but they are simply wonderful 
for us, captivated by the Japanese-style conception ol 
“overpopulation in a limited territory”. Her educa- 
tional conditions, in particular, defied our imagina- 
tion. Introduction of compulsory 11-year education in- 
cluding senior middle school course, organization of 
a class with 30 or less pupils, manning of a teaching 
staff twice as much as the number of classes, place- 
ment of a children’s doctor in each school, general 
medical checkup at three months’ interval, attendance 
distance of less than two kilometres, efficient circle 
activities with a students and children’s palace as a 
centre, conducting of free education in the full sense 
of the term—all these are quite a dream for Japanese 
teachers. 


Such a reality can’t come from a mere economic 
progress. Everything depends on whom the policy of 
a country serves for. When visiting a primary school, 
I asked about measures taken against juvenile delin- 
quency and the education of the handicapped children. 
The reply was: “They are very few in Korea. The 
reason is that prophylactic step precedes medical cure 
and that the elimination of the source of delinquency, 
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that is, discrimination, precedes the countermeas- 
ures.” 

This simple, clear reply helped me get at the root 
of the Juche idea. President Kim I] Sung’s words, 
“Children are kings of the country” and ‘Nothing 
should be spared for the future,” express his faith in 
the building of socialism free of exploitation and op- 
pression and his resolve on national reunification. 

During our stay we had an ample opportunity of 
mixing with Koreans from all walks of life, for which 
we express our gratitude. We sincerely hope for .the 
earlier normalization of relations between Japan and 
Korea. 


Takeda Yutaka 
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A LONG-RANGE POLICY 


O NCE AGAIN we express our deep gratitude at 
the hospitality shown us by the personnel of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions and the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Workers’ Union of Korea and 
other Koreans as well as at the warm solicitude of 
President Kim I] Sung. We acquired some impres- 
sions during our short ten-day stay. But the most 
striking one was the Korean people’s strong passion 
for construction and their efforts for national inde- 
pendence. They have followed the road of steady pro- 
gress under a socialist regime, erecting modern cities 
only in twenty years on the land which was reduced 
to ashes due to the outright aggression cf the 
US troops boasting of their material superiority. 
At the same time, we felt in all our 
nerves how great the leadership ability of 
President Kim II Sung is. We also did honour to the 
policy of this country attaching importance to edu- 
cation. Under Japanese imperialist colonial rule the 
bulk of the population was illiterate. But now illiter- 
acy has been eliminated completely, 11-year compul- 
sory education introduced and over 140 colleges and 
universities erected through great efforts and under 
a deliberate policy. From this we could see the suc- 
cessful progress of President Kim I] Sung’s plan for 
intellectualization of the whole society. We visited 
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kindergartens, primary schools, senior middle schools 
and the Students and Children’s Palace. They brought 
us to the realization that every possible effort was 
directed to the education of youth and children, the 
future mainstay of the country of learning and that 
children were really kings in this country. Here peo- 
ple of youthful vigor, aged from thirty to forty, hold 
leading posts at all levels. This convinced me that the 
Republic would certainly become a fine developed so- 
cialist state in ten years, with the southern half in- 
cluded. 


Fujita Yukio 
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JOYFUL PEOPLE 


TAYING in the DPRK for ten days, we were so 

much obliged to the personnel of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions and the Educational and 
Cultural Workers’ Union and other personages of 
various strata. 

It was my first chance to acquaint myself with 
culture and education in a foreign land. 

In Korea we had the honour of being received by 
the great revolutionary leader President Kim I] Sung 
and had ample opportunities of visiting a number of 
educational establishments at all levels. 

My first impression of Korea was that the entire 
Korean people were assiduously studying the great 
revolutionary ideas of President Kim I] Sung and 
advancing with pride and confidence in socialist con- 
struction. I was deeply impressed by the fact that 
every citizen was discharging his duty with credit 
and leading a life full of vigor and joy. 

As a member of the educational inspection team, 
I took a round of educational establishments with 
interest. Creches, primary schools, the Students and 
Children’s Palace and colleges are still fresh in my 
memory. All children and young people were study- 
ing to their heart’s content in well-appointed estab- 
lishments. They are under a different social regime, 
of course. But I feel awfully sorry that Japan fails to 
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give inspiring education to her children and young 
people. Seeing the wonderful education in Korea, I 
had a strong urge to put education on the right track 
in Japan. I-am much indebted for such a good chance 
given to me. 


Honma Naoyuki 
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LET US LEARN FROM THE EFFORTS 
OF OUR NEIGHBOUR 


N OUR WAY back home via China from Pyong- 

yang where we received the kind hospitality of 
Koreans, we stopped at Peking, where I happened to 
hear the words which seemed to sum up the record 
of my latest travel. It was on the car leaving the Pe- 
king airport for the city that a young Chinese inter- 
preter had this to say: “Koreans and the Japanese 
are quite alike.” True, many Koreans in Japan are 
hardly distinguishable from the Japanese by mere 
sight. But to my mind, the same applies to the Chi- 
nese and the Japanese. But it was a surprise to hear 
en abrupt remark from a Chinese on a close resem- 
blance between Koreans and the Japanese. 

It accounted for my ignorance, nevertheless. In 
the light of the custom of their life by which the two 
nations of Japan and Korea take off their shoes when 
entering their houses, and from a historical point of 
view, there may be good grounds to say that the Ja- 
panese and Korean peoples bear a close resemblance. 

It is unnatural to believe that in the ancient times, 
when communications were lacking, Japan had in- 
troduced only culture and technology from the Korean 
peninsula. I think it may be proper to say that Koreans 
of culture emigrated to Japan in large numbers and 
built the Japanese state together with the natives. 
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Socialist countries, such as the Soviet Union, 
China and Cuba, are increasing in number, and this 
deserves attention as a new trend of world history. 
But I’m afraid we should have forgotten that a nation 
is now striving for that purpose just close by us. It 
is no use talking about a society and a system detach- 
ed from national characteristics. Then is it not pos- 
sible for us to find the best lessons in the very efforts 
of a people who are very near to us and look much 
like us? 

We will strive to have history taught correctly at 
home and see normal relations established with our 
neighbouring country. 


Kawakubo Masaaki 
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IMPRESSION OF EDUCATION 
IN PAST EXPERIENCE 


OW TO EDUCATE those who are born or grow 
sensible in a socialist society may be a very dif- 
ficult problem for every socialist country. In the 
DPRK the past experience of the revolution is being 
successfully imparted through school education to 
the rising generation who have no idea of colonial 
rule and the Fatherland Liberation War. We heard 
teachers say: “We tell them of the hard life their 
parents had led”; “our younger generation are taught 
by the teachers who are well conversant with the his- 
tory of revolutionary activities of Marshal 
Kim Il Sung, communist morality and Party policies.” 
In this way, the successors to revolution are being 
successfully trained through education from kinder- 
gartens to colleges. 

In contrast, in Japan such precious experiences 
during and after the war as air raids and evacuation 
our nation underwent are weathering fruitlessly. The 
bitter defeat of our nation was even deleted with black 
from textbooks at that time. In the Republic educa- 
tion is going on under a differing social regime and 
in a quasi-state of war. But I deem it necessary for 
us to learn from their prudent approach toward the 
rising generation who have tasted no war. 

Unforgettable is the impression of old city Kae- 
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song reminiscent of our Kurashiki. A lovely avenue 
stretching along ditch and the tile-roofed houses 
wearing a look of age, which are preserved on the 
personal instructions of President Kim I] Sung, dis- 
play a strong tint of the national culture which out- 
lived the war flames. 

Pure cultivation of socialism kept up by the Juche 
idea is bearing ample fruit. I feel the great need to 
widen the road of free travel between Japan and Ko- 
rea so that ever more Japanese may have correct 
understanding of Korea. 


Tagami Etichi 
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UNDERSTANDING BASED ON HISTORY 


| NCE MY SENIOR told me: “If you want to write 

about a country, you must look into the faces 
of its people, children in particular....’ These words 
often recurred to me during my stay in the DPRK. 

It was because the children of the Republic were 
honest, warm-hearted and bright. This impression re- 
mained the same from the moment we received their 
welcome at the airport to the time we inspected kin- 
dergartens, primary schools and senior middle 
schools. Sleeping in my hotel, I was once awakened 
by the cheerful singing of the children going to their 
kindergartens. I ascribed their brightness to the dis- 
ciplined education given under the slogan: “Children 
are kings.” And I thought they promise a bright future 
for the Republic. I was also impressed by the youth- 
ful vigor of teachers and their strong sense of mis- 
sion. 

By the nature of my calling I have a habit of look- 
ing into printings in spite of myself. When I visited 
the Revolution Museum, my eyes fell on the headlines 
of old newspapers which run: “Illiterates in Korea 
number about 14.4 million or 72 per cent of the total 
population,” “More women are illiterate than men. 
Nine hundred out of one thousand are illiterate in the 
central three provinces” (from the newssheet dated 
January 20, the eighth year of Showa), “A serious 
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primary educational problem—754,000. School-year 
children of the poor denied schooling” (Tonga-Ilbo 
dated November 19, the tenth year of Showa). These 
items must be studied in association with the bright 
children and dutiful teachers of today. And they are 
also associated with us Japanese because Korea had 
been under Japanese colonial rule in those days. I 
am sure the true understanding of the past and the 
present on our part will make this “near yet distant 
country” our “close neighbour”. 


Tanaka Masanobu 
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WE SHARE WISH FOR REUNIFICATION 


“IN FINE WEATHER we can see Seoul.” This 
is what our girl guide told us when we climbed a hill 
in Kaesong near the Military Demarcation Line divid- 
ing Korea into the north and the south. These absent- 
mindedly spoken words still ring in my ears. Children 
in the Republic are cheerful and its people wear bright 
Icoks. All these surpassed what we had pictured in 
Japan before our departure. Yet, we could also feel 
a touch of something like a heavy “shadow of policy” 
hanging over everywhere. It may be said to be the 
shadow of policy thrown over the history of Korea by 
a great power which has nothing to do with the Ko- 
rean people. 

Frankly speaking, whenever I heard Koreans say- 
ing, “our fatherland”, we felt their pride. But the rec- 
ord of hard state-building proceeding in face of the 
national split may do full justice to this pride. 

Now the Japanese rulers advocate a great eco- 
nomic power. Chained to routine duties, we tend to 
overlook the shadow Japan has started throwing over 
her neighbour. We should refrain from such an act as 
throwing cold water on the ardent aspiration of the 
Korean people for reunification. 


Murano Hiroshi 
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I REFLECT AND 
PAY REGARDS AGAIN 


HEN the delegation of the Japan Teachers’ 

Union was in the DPRK, the biased Korean 
travelogue of Mr. Mark Gain, the author of the “Ja- 
pan Diary”, was published serially in the weekly and 
monthly in Japan, making a lively topic of conversa- 
tion. Back home from the Republic, some of my col- 
leagues reproached me, saying: “Have you glass 
eves?” 

They meant that while referring to what I had ex- 
perienced, witnessed and heard in the Republic in ten 
days, that is, to what had now become my conviction 
near to faith “I, as a Japanese reporter, could not and 
should not compare other countries with the Republic 
or find base faults with them.” As for the Republic 
it has revived, braving the double and treble “burden” 
of Japanese colonial rule, the national split by the 38th 
parallel and the Korean war. But what has Japan 
done? She attained the economic boom in the Korean 
war at the expense of other’s misfortune, didn’t she? 
How then could I, a Japanese, resort to a “kill-or- 
cure” method in the Republic? 

I had thought it my first duty to hear the words 
of people in the Republic with open heart, and pay 
my respects to their efforts. 


Yokogawa Kazuo 
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REPORTS 
CP TRE SECOND JTU 
DELEGATION 
ON ITS VISIT 
TO TRE DPRIK 


FOR PROMOTION OF FRIENDSHIP 
BETWEEN JAPAN AND KOREA 


J T WAS in September when we, the second delega- 
H tion of the Japan Teachers’ Union, paid a visit to 
Korea. Then the Japanese reactionary forces, under 
the manipulation of US imperialism, were stepping 
up their unjust policies of obstructing the independ- 
ent peaceful reunification of Korea and of backing 
and covering the fascist puppet regime of Pak Jung 
Hi. And there occurred the incident of kidnapping 
Kim Dae Jung, the “incident of shooting at Pak Jung 
Hi”. 

Therefore, it was a significant period in which we 
could hear about and observe the detailed aspects of 
the struggle of the Korean people who were devoting 
all their efforts to the independent peaceful reunifica- 
tion of their country. 

The situation also rendered the mission of our 
delegation very important. 

Our short, 10-day stay failed us to carry out the 
mission. But, resolved that I will fulfil it through my 
redoubled activity in the future, I hereunder give a 
summary of the results of our visit. 
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1 STEADY PROGRESS 
OF SOCIALIST ECONOMIC 
CONSTRUCTION 


W HEN our delegation visited Korea, we found 
that ten major prospective goals for socialist 
economic construction had been put forward at the 
Eighth Plenary Meeting of the Fifth Party Central 
Committee (1974) and a struggle was afoot for ear- 
lier fulfilment of the Six-Year Plan which started 
from 1971 as the fourth postwar economic plan, and 
for further acceleration of socialist construction. 

We were deeply impressed by the appearance of 
this country which had been making substantial ad- 
vance in the building of a progressive socialist in- 
dustrial state after overcoming all sorts of difficulties 
and hardships in a quarter of a century after libera- 
tion and in only 20 years after everything was de- 
stroyed owing to the US imperialist aggression. 

In this country socialist economic construction 
proceeded steadily through the Two-Year Plan for 
1949-1950, the Three-Year Plan for 1954-1956, and the 
Five-Year Plan for 1957-1961, (This plan was fulfilled 
or overfulfilled in two and a half years in terms of 
gross industrial output value and in four years on all 
indices of production plan—Ed.) and then the Seven- 
Year Plan for 1961-1967. The current Six-Year Plan 
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started in 1971. 

The basic goal of the Six-Year Plan is said to at- 
tain the three major tasks of the technical revolution, 
that is, to narrow down to a considerable extent the 
distinction between heavy and light labour, between 
agricultural and industrial work and free women from 
the heavy burden of household chores through a wide- 
spread technical renovation movement in industry 
and agriculture and all other branches of the national 
economy. 

We visited the Migok Cooperative Farm where fine 
orchards were laid on bare hills. When we arrived 
there, the harvesting of apple and pear was at its 
height. A large number of factory workers were help- 
ing the farmers. And mechanization progressed con- 
siderably and agricultural construction was promoted 
under a plan. We called at the September 15th Week- 
ly Nursery as well. There the babies were very 
heallthy, and the nursery left nothing to be desired so 
far as its equipment was concerned, which testifies 
to the fact that a policy of freeing the women from 
a heavy household work was being put into practice. 

Under these circumstances, the Korean working 
people, taking pride in having brilliantly fulfilled the 
historic task of socialist industrialization put forward 
by the Party Central Committee, were hard at work 
to fulfil the Six-Year Plan one year ahead of the set 
time, that is, by October 10, 1975, the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Party foundation. 

They were also waging a vigorous speed campaign 
to attain the ten major prospective goals of economic 
construction during the next long-term plan which 
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envisages the production of 12 million tons of steel, 
20 million tons of cement, one million tons of non- 
ferrous metal, 100 million tons of coal, 50,000 million 
kwh of electricity, as well as construction projects in 
agriculture, fishery and other branches. The Korean 
people, who had been under the colonial rule of Japa- 
nese imperialism and, because of that, suffered from 
backwardness and poverty in the past, were bringing 
about epoch-making changes by successfully building 
a progressive socialist industrial state. 


2 SPLENDID EMBODIMENT 
OF THE JUCHE IDEA 


HAT underlies the successful building of a so- 
cialist industrial state is the Juche idea that in 
carrying out the revolution and construction tin one’s 
own country one has to solve all problems for oneself 
in any case, not depending on others but using one’s 
own brains, believing in one’s own strength and dis- 
playing the revolutionary spirit of self-reliance, which 
has been inculcated into the entire people and em- 
bodied in all fields of the revolution and construction: 
This shows that in order to rid itself of this back- 
wardness this country, which in the past suffered 
backwardness and poverty due to its rulers’ depend- 
ence on the Czarist Russia and the Ching dynasty 
and to the 36-year-long colonial rule of Japanese im: 
perialism, has been building up a socialist state by 
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itself, following the line and policies suited to the Ko- 
rean people while overcoming flunkeyism and dog- 
matism. 

The Juche idea which is substantiated in the prin- 
ciples of Juche in ideology, independence in politics, 
seélf-sustenance in economy, self-defence in national 
defence is the guiding idea of the Korean people’s 
respected and beloved President Kim II Sung. 

It has been brought home to all the people and 
embodied in all fields of the revolution and construc- 
tion. 


3 COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES AND CONTENTS 


COMPULSORY 11-YEAR EDUCATION 


President Kim I] Surig spoke of the educational 
policy of the DPRK as follows: 

“Our country is not yet in easy circumstances and 
we are still under difficult conditions, but we are de- 
voting our foremost efforts to the education of the 
youth and children.” 

“We are striving to bring up our rising generation 
as the full-fledged master of a new society free of 
exploitation and oppression.” 

“In educating the new generation, we are holding 
fast to the policy of combining school education, so- 
cial education and home upbringing.” 
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“In school education, social education and home 
education our Party is putting the main stress on edu- 
cating the youth and children on the principles of so- 
cialist pedagogy so that they may imbibe the spirit 
of socialist patriotism, the spirit of opposing imperial- 
ism and ardently loving their socialist fatherland.” 

“The basic principle of socialist pedagogy is to 
educate people to be socialist patriots, the Communists 
of a new type who will fight devotedly for the 
fatherland and the nation in the collectivist spirit of 
‘One for all and all for one’.” 

This educational thought and policy was being 
positively translated into reality in all fields of educa- 
tion. We confirmed this when we visited the September 
15 Weekly Nursery, the Taedongmun Primary School, 
the Twice Chollima Ryonhwa Senior Middle School, 
the Pyongyang First Normal College, Kim Il Sung 
University, the Pyongyang Students and Children’s 
Palace, the Chonsung History Museum, and the Rev- 
olution Museum. 

The children were regarded as the “treasure of the 
country”, and the compulsory 11-year education was 
enforced from September, the month of our visit. With 
the introduction of compulsory 11-year education, the 
teachers were firmly determined to make a new, rev- 
olutionary change in the educational work of bring- 
ing up the successors to the cause of the Korean rev- 
olution, expecting that an epoch-making advance 
would be made in the field of education this year. 
Having set national education and the training of na- 
tional cadres as the most important tasks in the build- 
ing of a new society immediately after liberation, this 
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country had launched an all-state, all-people carii- 
paign against illiteracy as the first step towards the 
elimination of its cultural backwardness. I was told 
that the compulsory primary school education system 
was introduced iin 1956, three years after the end of 
the Korean war, the compulsory middle school educa- 
tion system in 1958, and the system of free education 
from 1959. 

Thanks to the compulsory 1l-year education sys- 
tem enforced from September, 1972, at present the 
children receive compulsory education for eleven 
years: the children who have attained five years of 
age get one-year preschool education before they enter 
four-year primary school and then six-year senior mid- 
dle school. Furthermore, there has been established an 
educational system: creche (for babies from 90 days 
old to three years of age), kindergarten (for children 
from four to five years of age) and three-year special- 
ized school, two- to six-year college or university. 
Education is free from creche to university. Besides, 
all the students of the specialized schools and the in- 
stitutions of higher learning receive stipend (about 
4,200 yen every month), and the state pays for their 
uniforms and board. Korea is, so to speak, ‘‘the coun- 
try of education” for children where the youngsters 
who will shoulder the future of the country are most 
cherished as the treasure of the country and are 
brought up by the state at its expense with full re- 
sponsibility. 

As to the contents of education, they are taught 
all the practical things, such as the operation and 
principles of automobiles and tractors, in accordance 
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with the goal—the construction of a socialist industri- 
al state. Great importance is also attached to social 
education. In parallel with the system of school edu- 
cation, there are the organizations of the Juvenile 
Corps and the League of Socialist Working Youth in 
all schools from primary to college levels. They under- 
take the work of social education, by organizing var- 
ious circles and educational activities. And the well- 
furnished “students and children’s palaces” operating 
in cities apart from the school system are carrying on 
education immediately helpful to socialist construc- 
tion. 

Therefore, the teachers of Korea, who are con- 
scious of their historical mission of building a social- 
ist country on the basis of the Juche idea, are display- 
ing all their energy and wisdom under the great 
leadership of the Korean people’s respected and 
beloved President Kim I] Sung, with a strong sense 
of responsibility and pride in their work. 


4 INDEPENDENT PEACEFUL 
REUNIFICATION OF KOREA 


AN ARDENT DESIRE FOR THE REUNIFICATION 
OF THE FATHERLAND 


THE KOREAN PEOPLE’s grim struggle for the 
reunification of their fatherland started from the time 
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of their country’s division into the north and the 
south by the US imperialists’ occupation of south Ko- 
rea in 1945. 

When our delegation was to visit Korea, the Pak 
Jung Hi puppet regime, with the backing of the US 
imperialists and the Japanese reactionary forces, were 
manoeuvring to fix the division of the country in utter 
disregard of the North-South Joint Statement an- 
nounced in 1972 on the one hand and, on the other, 
intensifying its fascist suppression of the south Ko- 
rean people as never before. Our delegation, there- 
fore, left for Korea, after realizing our important mis- 
sion, to have a substantial exchange of views on the 
cause Of independent peaceful reunification of Korea 
and, at the same time, to strengthen international sol- 
idarity in Japan. 

Through its 10-day stay in Korea our delegation 
learned a great deal and came to see her in a new 
light. In particular, we were deeply moved and over- 
whelmed by the Korean people’s utmost endeavour to 
reunify their fatherland by themselves. Our visits to 
Kaesong and Panmunjom made us feel that all the 
more keenly. 

It must be clearly known that the greatest task of 
the Korean people at present is the independent peace- 
ful reunification of their fatherland. President 
Kim I] Sung put forward the following three policies 
for national reunification; firstly, to increase the 
strength of the socialist state; secondly, to eliminate 
foreign interference and machination and intensify the 
struggle of the south Korean people; and thirdly, to 
strengthen international solidarity. Our delegation 
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confirmed the justice of the three policies. 

It is our firm belief that the Korean people will 
continue their struggle in firm unity, upholding the 
three policies and realize without fail the historical 
cause of independent peaceful reunification of their 
divided fatherland. Accordingly, it is imperative to 
intensify the struggle against war and for peace, es- 
pecially, the struggle for the realization of independ- 
ent peaceful reunification of north and south Korea— 
the tasks imposed on the Japanese working class and 
democratic forces including our Japan Teachers’ 
Union. 


5 EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
INTERCHANGES BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND KOREA 


OUR Japan Teachers’ Union has a long history 
of interchange, solidarity and joint struggle with the 
Korean Teachers’ Union in Japan. A particularly im- 
portant problem facing us today is the promotion of 
the joint struggle for international solidarity aimed at 
accomplishing the independent peaceful reunification 
of Korea. Our solidarity has developed to such a stage 
that after the visit of the first delegation of our Japan 
Teachers’ Union to Korea in 1972 at the invitation of 
the DPRK, we invited the delegates of the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Workers’ Union of Korea twice 
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to our union to promote the interchange, and we, the 
second delegation, visited Korea. This is of great 
significance. 

Through our recent visit to Korea we have keenly 
realized the necessity of further cementing the ties 
between the Japanese and Korean peoples including 
the interchanges of the teachers of the two countries. 

Further, we have keenly felt the importance of the 
correct study of the history of the Korean people in 
strengthening genuine friendship and solidarity be- 
tween the two countries in the future. Through the in- 
spection of Mangyongdae, the cradle of revolution, 
the Chonsung History Museum and others we could 
clearly learn and understand the course of history in 
which the Korean people led by President Kim Il Sung 
waged a hard struggle against the Japanese imperi- 
alists, built the Republic and fought against the ag- 
gressive policy of US imperialism. From such valu- 
able experiences we felt intensely the need to promote 
vigorous educational and cultural interchanges be- 
tween the Japan Teachers’ Union and the Educational 
and Cultural Workers’ Union of Korea in the years to 
come. 

We are firmly resolved to organize positive ac- 
tions for the independent peaceful reunification of Ko- 
rea and intensify our campaign to force the Japanese 
government to change its unreasonable stand of pur- 
suing a policy of disruption and tighten friendship 
and solidarity, while stepping up the struggle of the 
Japan Teachers’ Union in future. 


Nakagochi Kiyoo 
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PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG’S 
REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES 
RIGHT AFTER LIBERATION 


1 ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


President Kim I! Sung, the respected and beloved 
leader of the Korean people, was born into a poor 
peasant family in Mangyongdae, Pyongyang, on 
April 15, 1912. 

His was a patriotic and revolutionary family 
which had for several generations fought against 
foreign invaders for the independence of the country 
and the freedom and liberation of the people. Born in 
such a revolutionary family, President Kim I] Sung 
was educated in patriotism by his parents from his 
early years. He grew up, tasting the severe storms 
and trials in a society pervaded with indignation 
and agony of national ruin. 

President Kim Il Sung cherished a passion for his 
fatherland in the March First Uprising in 1919. He 
founded the Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army iin 1932 
and waged a daring amti-Japanese armed struggle for 
IS years, which culminated in overthrowing Japanese 
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imperialism and achieving the historical cause of na- 
tional liberation, the long-cherished desire. 

Though the country was liberated, the situation in 
and around Korea was very complex, and the Korean 
people were faced with new grave difficulties. This 
was because the US imperialists who had long 
stretched out their tentacles of aggression to Korea il- 
legally occupied the south of Korea after the defeat of 
Japanese imperialism and suppressed the patriotic, 
democratic forces, while running amuck to lay their 
foothold by whipping together the reactionary forces 
and turn the whole of Korea into their colony and 
military base for aggression against Asia. The reac- 
tionary elements at home and abroad lost ino time to 
come back to south Korea and became the avowed 
agents of the US imperialists. They professed them- 
selves as “patriots” and “revolutionaries”, some ad- 
vocating the establishment of a bourgeois republic 
and some others insisting on a socialist revolution. 
In this way they manoeuvred to split the revolution- 
ary forces and cause confusion among the Korean 
people who had risen up in building a new state. 

Basing himself on a scientific analysis of the sit- 
uation, President Kim II Sung clarified the line of 
rapidly readjusting the ranks of the Communists who 
had fought together with him since the anti-Japanese 
armed struggle and rallying the broad popular mass- 
es, thoroughly carrying out on that basis the demo- 
cratic revolution against the remnant forces of im- 
perialism and feudal forces, and creating a powerful 
revolutionary base in the northern half of Korea to 
stand against the aggressive policy of US imperial- 
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ism. This provided the Korean people with a clear- 
cut orientation for the building of a new country, 
rousing them to a vigorous action for that purpose. 

It was under these circumstances that President 
Kim Il Sung organized the Central Organizing 
Committee of the Communist Party of North Korea, 
the general staff of revolution, on October 10, 1945, 
and laid down the Party’s political and organiza- 
tional lines and four immediate tasks for founding a 
democratic people’s republic. 

In particular, one of the four immediate tasks 
clearly defined the policy of setting up a provision- 
al government which would serve as a basic founda- 
tion for ia democratic independent state to be built in 
Korea. In accordance with this line, the Provisional 
People’s Committee of North Korea, a new type of 
power organ, was set up in February 1946, and 
President Kim Il Sung was elected the first chair- 
man. And its 11-Point Immediate Task and 20-Point 
Platform specified tasks to be carried out by the or- 
gan of people’s power. 

They laid particular stress on the importance of 
the elimination of the vestiges of Japanese imperial- 
ist rule and feudalistic conventionalities in all fields 
of social life, the guaranteeing of democratic freedom 
and rights and, at the same time, the immediate en- 
forcement of democratic reforms including the agrar- 
ian reform and the nationalization of the major in- 
dustries. The solution of the agrarian question was 
defined as the primary task in consideration of the 
fact that the democratic reforms constituted the only 
means of liquidating the economic foothold of the 
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reactionary classes including the landlords and capi- 
talists and opening a broad road for social progress, 
and of consolidating the socio-economic base of the 
people’s power and turning the northern half of Ko- 
rea into a strong bastion of revolution. 


2 AGRARIAN REFORM AND 
NATIONALIZATION 
OF INDUSTRIES 


IN CARRYING OUT the agrarian reform, 
President Kim Il Sung stressed as follows: 

“The question of land is a vital question that must 
be solved before anything else in the democratic rev- 
olutionary stage. The solution of the land question is 
indispensable for wiping out the economic foothold 
of the reactionary forces rooted in the rural areas, 
emancipating peasants from the shackles of feudal 
exploitation and raising their political enthusiasm to 
a high pitch; it is indispensable also for fortifying the 
social and political foundations for the democratiza- 
tion of all political, economic and cultural life in the 
country. And only by carrying out agrarian reform is 
it possible to free the agricultural productive forces 
from their feudal fetters, develop them quickly and 
forcefully promote the rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of national industry and the whole of the na- 
tional economy.” 

With a view to solving the agrarian question, 
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President Kim I! Sung betook himself to farm villages 
and studied the situation in the countryside and the 
demands of the peasants through his knee-to-knee 
talks with them. Then he defined the confiscable land 
on the basis of full consideration even of the future 
socialist transformation of agriculture and promul- 
gated in March 1946 the Agrarian Reform Law provid- 
ing for confiscation of the land of landlords without 
compensation and its free distribution to the landless 
and land-poor peasants. 

By virtue of this law the historic agrarian reform 
was carried out in only 20-odd days in spite of the 
open vicious subversive manoeuvres of the US im- 
perialist occupationists in south Korea and. their 
stooges. 

As a result, the feudal relations of landownership 
and the exploiting system were brought to an end 
and the peasants became the masters of land to re- 
alize their centuries-old aspiration. Moreover, the 
agrarian reform greatly heightened the political 
enthusiasm of the peasants and, at the same time, 
consolidated the socio-political foundation for de- 
mocratization of all fields of politics, the economy and 
culture of the country. 

In August 1946, in the wake of the agrarian re- 
form, President Kim Il Sung promulgated the Law 
on the Nationalization of the Major Industries. 
With the nationalization of industries, all the indus- 
trial facilities held by the Japanese imperialists and 
the comprador capitalists were nationalized. As a 
result, the sources of all social miseries were basi- 
cally removed from the industrial sphere, the. :social- 
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ist relations of production came into being, a ground- 
work was laid for the planned development oi the 
national economy, the working class became the 
masters of the means of production and its leading 
position was further enhanced. 


3 TRAINING OF NATIONAL CADRES 


EMPHASIZING that in order to revive the Ko- 
rean nation and build a democratic independent state 
in Korea there must be men of culture, artists, scien- 
tists and technicians of its own, President 
Kim Il Sung has since right after liberation reit- 
erated the importance of the training of national ca- 
dres as one of the basic problems arising in the 
building of the country. In this way he put forward a 
policy of training national cadres, the policy of 
training a large number of new cadres from among 
the working people while at the same time boldly 
embracing, educating and remoulding the intellec- 
tuals of the pre-liberation days and getting them to 
take an active part in the building of a new society. 
And even in the very difficult conditions prevailing 
immediately after liberation, he took such a positive 
measure as tc set up numerous schools of all levels, 
including colleges and specialized schools, in all 
parts of the country, with a view to training new in- 
tellectuals of worker and peasant origin. 

In particular, President Kim Il Sung set up the 
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Revolution School in Mangyongdae, his birthplace 
and the cradle of revolulion, in order to bring up the 
children of the revolutionary martyrs, who had laid 
down their lives for the freedom and independence 
of the fatherland in the days of the anti-Japanese 
armed struggle, to be the pillars of revolution. Thus 
he exerted his effort to bring up successors. He also 
saw to it that more than 8,000 adult schools were 
established across the country for the purpose of 
liquidating the aftermaths of the Japanese imperial- 
ists’ obscurantist and national-culture obliteration 
policies towards the Korean people and of eradicat- 
ing for ever illiteracy which had come down many 
centuries. As a result, there was established a sys- 
tem under which people can learn while working and 
work while studying. 


4 THE WORKERS’ PARTY FORMED 
ON A DEVELOPMENTAL BASIS 


AFRAID OF the revolutionary achievements of 
the people of the Republic who rallied themselves 
firmly around President Kim Il Sung effecting ep- 
ochal changes, and of the revolutionary advance of the 
south Korean people who were inspired to vigorous 
action by those achievements, the US imperialists 
and south Korean reactionaries at that time made 
every attempt to split the democratic forces and 
undermine the working masses’ unity of action. 
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Having gained a keen insight into such a political 
situation and the requirements of the developing rev- 
olution, President Kim I] Sung put forward the poli- 
cy of merging the existing Communist Party with 
the other working people’s parties to develop it into. 
the Workers’ Party, a powerful mass political party 
capable of leading the entire labouring masses in a 
unified way. 

In August 1946 the Communist Party was merged 
with the New Democratic Party to develop into the 
Workers’ Party, and President Kim I] Sung pointed 
out with regard to this: 

“The merger of the Communist Party with the 
New Democratic Party made it possible to strengthen 
the Party forces and further expand the ranks of rev- 
olutionaries, and enabled the Party to strike even 
deeper roots among the broad masses. It also elimi- 
nated the danger of the working people’s revolution- 
ary forces being divided by the existence of two 
working people’s parties, strengthened the alliance 
of the workers, peasants and working intellectuals 
under the leadership of the working class and further 
consolidated the united front of the democratic forces 
of all classes and sections.” 

As a result of the development of the Communist 
Party into the Workers’ Party, a mass political 
party, under the leadership of President Kim I] Sung 
the working masses becaine rallied close around the 
Party, increasing the fighting capacity of the Party 
and its leading role ever higher and successfully 
pressing the revolution and construction forward. 

Thus, the tasks of the anti-imperialist, anti-feu- 
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dal, democratic revolution in the Republic were car- 
ried out in a short period, only in a year or two, 
under the wise guidance of President Kim I! Sung. 
With the successful fulfilment of the tasks of the 
anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, democratic revolution, 
new socio-economic relations came into being in the 
Republic, the people’s democratic system was firmly 
established, the revolutionary democratic base indis- 
pensable for national reunification was laid and a 
foundation for unlimited progress became solid. 


Sasano Akishige 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION ADVANCES 
ON THE PRINCIPLE 
OF SOCIALIST PEDAGOGY 


HAT our delegation members felt as one 

through their hasty inspection of various parts 
of Korea was that the entire people were working and 
studying for socialist construction in high spirits, 
finding pleasure in their labour and study. Both in 
Pyongyang and the countryside we could sense the 
conscious, and purposeful activities of the people. We 
saw ia stream of running trucks and hosts of cranes 
sailing over construction sites seething with the 
“speed campaign”. (As the basic combat form of so- 
cialist construction for pushing all work like light- 
ning, itis based on the revolutionary working princi- 
ple of bringing about ceaseless leaps and miracles 
under a revolutionary banner.) 

We soon realized that such a “‘conscious and pur- 
poseful action” common to the Korean people has its 
source in their conviction: ‘Socialist construction 
alone leads us to a happy life and a happy morrow.” 
We were deeply impressed by the fact that this con- 
viction had been hardened through the “socialist edu- 
cation” of all people, young and old. Nationwide 
attention is being directed to educational and ccul- 
tural work, to the education of children and youth in 
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particular. In his talks with us, the Chairman of the 
Educational and Cultural Workers’ Union said: “Edu- 
cational work is an honourable revolutionary work to 
train the rising generation and the rest of the people 
into genuine masters of the revolution and construc- 
tion, and an important work decisive to the prospect 
of the revolution and the fate of the nation.” 

As our first delegation to Korea has already made 
a general report on the educational system of Korea, 
I should like to avoid repetition as far as possible 
and touch only on the two points—how much impor- 
tance is being attached to education in Korea and 
what educational conditions and contents are arran- 
ged there. 


1 ABOLITION OF ILLITERACY AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


AFTER KOREA’S liberation from Japanese im- 
perialist colonial rule, democratic reforms were car- 
ried out in succession in the Republic including 
the agrarian reform in March 1946 and the nationali- 
zation of major industries in August 1946. But no less 
importance was put on educational work than on the 
democratic economic reforms. 

I now quote the following words of President 
Kim I] Sung: “In order to enliven our nation and turn 
our country into an independent democratic state we 
must have our own men of culture, artists, scientists 
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and technicians. In other words, we need cadres who 
are fully able to build and develop our country in all 
fields of politics, the economy and culture.” 

Along with the training of such cadres for the na- 
tion, it was necessary for the revolution and construc- 
tion to “nurture man who is master of all things and 
decides everything to be a mighty being.” This poli- 
cy has been kept up and formulated in Article 40 of 
the Socialist Constitution of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea: “The State gives top priority to 
public education and the training of cadres for the 
nation and blends general education with technolo- 
gical education, and education with productive la- 
bour.” (The writer’s italics—Ed.) 

Aduit education started and education was demo- 
cratized right after liberation to wipe out illiteracy, a 
legacy of the Japanese imperialist policies of keeping 
the Korean people in ignorance and blotting out their 
national culture. It is said that more than 8,000 aduli 
schools mushroomed throughout the country and illi- 
teracy was completely abolished by 1948 through na- 
tionwide campaign. 

Besides, “The State safeguards our language from 
the policy of the imperialists and their stooges aimed 
at destroying it, and develops it to meet present-day 
needs.” (Article 46 of the Republic’s, Constitution.) 
This work is now under way. 

The chairman of management board of the Migok 
Cooperative Farm in Sariwon we visited said: “Adults 
are still studying in a school attached to our farm.” 
Adult education given to people of 45 and above is 
technological education combined with production. 
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While farming they attend the adult middle school 
(the working people’s middle school) to acquire the 
knowledge of 1a middle school graduate or upwards 
and more than one technique. 

The aged people who had groaned under the colo- 
nial misrule are now leading an animated life like 
young people for the revolution and construction as 
“masters of all things”. 


2 THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION AND 
THE TRAINING OF CADRES 
FOR THE NATION 


FROM EARLY DAYS of liberation the Republic 
has devoted much efforts to the training of new-type 
intellectuals of workers’ ‘and peasants’ origin. 

Schools of all levels including specialized schools 
and colleges were established in all parts of the coun- 
try. The universal compulsory primary school educa- 
tion (a four-year primary school admitting children 
of seven years of age) was enforced from 1956. 

The three-year secondary education became com- 
pulsory from 1958 and free from 1959. From 1967 
the two-year technical school education became com- 
pulsory and thus the nine-year technical education 
came into being. The universal compulsory ten-year 
senior middle school education has been introduced 
since 1972. If the one-year preschool compulsory edu- 
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cation is added, it is an eleven-year compulsory edu- 
cation which begins with five-year-old children. 
History knows no instance of such compulsory educa- 
tion. It is characterized as a substantial and popular 
education which enables all children to establish the 
revolutionary world outlook and get the knowledge 
serviceable for production and labour, thereby bring- 
ing happiness to the people through successful social- 
ist construction, 

The substantial and popular nature of this com- 
pulsory education finds its vivid expression in its 
being free. With regard to the free educational de- 
mand of the Japan Teachers’ Union that all expenses 
for school boarding, school things, compulsory edu- 
cation and commuter tickets be borne by the state, 
Vice-Chairman Choe who together with Chairman 
Kim, looked after us, said as follows: “That’s a pret- 
ty great demand. We pay high tribute to the struggle 
of the Japan Teachers’ Union for class-based educa- 
tion.” We remember these impressive words whenever 
we compare the educational conditions of Japan with 
those of Korea. 

In the Republic education goes over to train- 
ing cadres for the nation, that is, to higher education. 
The latter is given under two systems—one, a regular 
system (university, college and higher specialized 
school) and the other, a system where people study 
while on the job. Besides, there are three-year post- 
graduate courses and two-year doctors’ courses 
aimed at training scientists. Correspondence and 
evening courses, factory colleges and factory higher 
specialized schools are all properly furnished as well, 
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Every county, to say nothing of a big city, has 
one higher specialized school at least; a factory col- 
lege and a factory higher specialized school are set up 
in a major industrial district; each province has nor- 
mal, teachers’, medical and agricultural colleges. 

Higher educational institutions have a plan to 
bring the number of intellectuals to some one million 
by the closing year of current Six-Year Plan. When 
the Six-Year Plan is fulfilled, I am told, the demand 
for engineers, technicians and specialists will be fully 
met for all factories, enterprises and cooperative 
farms, covering the shortage cf cadres for the nation. 
I’m sure this task will be fulfilled soon. Then, it will 
promote the development of the Republic, doing full 
justice to the words of President Kim Il Sung that 
education “will be conducive to freeing the working 
people from hard and backbreaking work, getting the 
country rich and strong and bettering the people’s 
living.” 


3 PERFECT EDUCATIONAL 
CONDITIONS 


EVERYWHERE we went we were surprised to see 
the wonderful educational facilities and well-organ- 
ized and scientific educational system which all sur- 
pass by far those of Japan which boasts of her cen- 
tury-old history of school education and great eco- 
nomic potential. In socialist countries a party defines 
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the contents of education and makes good use of it 
in building socialism and consolidating the socialist 
system. Hence we came to see the reason why Ko- 
rea’s educational conditions were so better than 
those of our country. 


1) CHILDREN’S EDUCATION 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


The creches and kindergartens of Korea are all 
furnished well to educate all children. The creche 
receives babies from three months to three years old, 
and the kindergarten 4- or 5-year old children. 

This also helps concentrate female labour force on 
the revolution and construction. And, to our admira- 
tion, there are creches wherever women work. 

Simply wonderful is a weekly nursery in Pyong- 
yang which keeps ils babies from Monday to Satur- 
day. The well-appointed nursery consists of two five- 
storied buildings with a total floor space of 1,200 
pyong which house living rooms, haircutting rooms, 
bathrooms, nurse-rooms and amusement rooms. 
The living rooms alone number 70. The dining halls 
of.a three-storied building are large enough to ac- 
commodate all children at once. There are also an in- 
door pastime hall where children can play all the year 
round even on rainy days, velocipede ground and a 
warm-water pool, all of whicn struck us with admira- 
tion. 
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Even a hospital is attached to the nursery, pro- 
bably because it is run weekly. The hospital is stafied 
with seven doctors and thirteen assistant doctors, ex- 
cepting its director. It keeps 100 beds. It is said 
that only a few stomach cases occasionally occur on 
Mondays. At the time of our inspection, one child was 
lying in bed. 

The September 15 Weekly Nursery in Pyongyang 
must be a special one. Anyway this country has nur- 
series wherever women work—factories, farms and 
schools. 

All this gave us a strong urge to quickly realize 
the demand of the Japan Teachers’ Union that one 
kindergarten and one nursery beset up in every pri- 
mary school district of Japan. 

We simply envied the Republic’s nursery which 
was keeping even its own hospital, presenting a sharp 
contrast to Japan where even murse-teachers are lack- 
ing for nurseries. 


2} EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS OF PRIMARY 
AND SENIOR MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


In the Republic school lessons are given usually 
in the forenoon, and extracurricular education and 
the Juvenile Corps activities conducted in the after- 
noon. 

The Taedongmun Primary School in Pyongyang 
keeps many small rooms for extracurricular activi- 
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ties, as well as classrooms, each being run by a tedch- 
er or an instructor in charge. 

In acquainting children with natural science and 
technology after school, stress is put on object les- 
son and study is combined with production. A large 
room of each school building is utilized as a place 
for collective activities. Particular attention is being 
directed to music education. Every student is made 
to play one musical instrument at least. In our pre- 
sence they wonderfully played national instruments 
and accordions. 

We went to a senior middle school which is within 
an hour’s car ride from Pyongyang. There we inspec- 
ted the room of mineral specimen collected by the 
members of the natural science circle from nearby 
mountains and valleys as well as from various mines 
of the country. According to the teacher in charge, 
students collect them during their ten-day inspection 
tour organized twice a year in spring and autumn. 
Through such inspection tours students can make a 
round of almost all scenic spots of the country and 
other areas during 11 years of compulsory education. 
Needless to say, all their travelling expenses are free. 

To see school class formation, each class usually 
keeps 30 both at a primary school and a senior middle 
school. The figure goes up to 35 ina densely popu- 
lated town. Classes being organized with the workers’ 
settlement as a unit, the classmates live in the same 
or neighbourhood apartments. So they do their home- 
work; jointly by study groups organized with a 
section of the apartment as the unit. This means the 
school class has extended up to workers’ settlements. 
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Under such educational system and enjoying such 
good educational facilities, all educational workers 
are studying hard to fully reflect the new socialist 
pedagogy in educational contents. 

It must be a hard job to create such education for 
Korea which was freed from colonial rule and the 
policy of obliterating national culture not so long 
ago. But a new educational system has been set up 
and the orientation of education fixed up. Now all 
educational workers have knuckled down to create 
the best education with the vigour of the “speed cam- 
paign” sweeping over the field of economic construc- 
tion. There was no hammering sound, but we could 
sense the vigorous breath of educational and ideologi- 
cal constructicn. 

At the national meeting of teachers held in De- 
cember 1971, just before the enforcement of a new 
educational system, President Kim I] Sung delivered 
a speech entitled On the Thorcugh Implementation of 
the Principles of Socialist Pedagogy in Education. In 
this speech he said: “If we are to revolutionize and 
working-classize the new generation and train them 
to be staunch revolutionaries and true Communists, 
we must not only bring them up in state establish- 
ments but also have a theory and methods of teaching 
to educate them in communism. However many crech- 
es, kindergartens and schools the state may build 
tu institute compulsory education, it will be impossi- 
ble to revolutionize and working-classize the children. 
and their upbringing at state expense will prove 
futile, unless we give them a correct ideological edu- 
cation.” (The writer’s italics—Ed.) 
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We heard functionaries of the Educational and 
Cultural Workers’ Union say: “The rising generation 
should be trained in a collective so that they may not 
be influenced by the outmoded ideological survivals 
of their parents and grandparents.” We heard this 
from a creche nurse, too. In the aforesaid speech 
President Kim Il Sung had this to say: ‘In former 
times, it was thought by some that though they them- 
selves were uneducated and were engaged in ardu- 
cus farm work, their sons should be educated some- 
how or other to earn a comfortable living as sub- 
county office clerks or school teachers. I think rather 
elderly comrades present at this conference must 
have been influenced by this kind of idea.” Collectivist 
education is a practical way to accustom children to 
a mew socialist way of life. Collectivist education 
finds its theoretical and practical basis in the con- 
crete experience of life that the interest of the collec- 
tive and society coincides with that of the working 
people. 

The motto “One for all and all for one” is not a 
simple slogan representing any aspect of “moral edu- 
cation”. It is being translated into reality through so- 
cialist construction. 

Science, technology and studying are all intended 
to free the working people from arduous labour, make 
the country rich and strong and better the people’s 
livelihood. These tasks, too, are being turned into 
reality through collective labour and collective life. 
Hence collectivist education is directly associated with 
a love for labour and a willing participation in pro- 
duction. 
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[In conclusion, I should like to touch upon the edu- 
cation of the younger generation in the idea of na- 
tional reunification, to which the greatest weight is 
given in Korea. 

We saw the creche-goers riding in a baby tratncar 
bearing the name of “national reunification”. All the 
show was presented by four-year-old children, the 
dance by primary school girls and the dramatic 
sketch by senior middle school students dealt with 
the theme on their friends in south Korea. The State 
Acrobatic Troupe exhibited a similar performance in 
Pyongyang. 

We felt in our heart of hearts the irresistible aspi- 
ration of all the Korean people for their country’s 
reunification, and education was geared to getting 
peopile to hate exploitation and oppression. Tie nurs- 
ing of sense of justice combined with the hatred for 
the landlords and capitalists in the days of colonial 
rule as well as for the external imperialists counts 
fer much as it increases the conviction in the judi- 
ciousness and superiority of socialism. When people 
are fully acquainted with the exploitative nature and 
ferocity of landlords and capitalists, the corruptness 
of capitalist society and the deceptive nature of bour- 
geois democracy, it will have a great bearing on the 
liberation of south Korea and national reunification. 
So this holds legitimate position in school education. 

We felt “a kind of threat” at the sight of a young 
People’s Army man, still wearing a childish look, who 
was standing guard near the Demarcation Line adjoin- 
ing south Korea, and at the sight of children in crech- 
es who, conceiving hatred for the US imperialists, 
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are levelling toy rifles at a doll Yankee. Aspiration for 
reunification could be read in all their faces. 

As for the contents of school education, we did 
not closely observe them through textbooks or prac- 
tical teaching. So, to our regret, we can’t give a re- 
port on what is taught in socialist education. Since 
it would be meaningless to comment on the Repupblic’s 
standards of studies into science and technology and 
the virtuosity of her artists, comparing them with 
those of capitalist countries, we reviewed only a few 
basic points related with education. 


Negishi Junichi 
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SOCIALIST 
ECONOMIC CONSTRUCTION 
IN PROGRESS 


1 DEVELOPING SOCIALIST 
INDUSTRY 


HE FIRST STAGE of the socialist economic 

construction in the DPRK covered three years 
between 1954 and 1956. Now the Six-Year Plan which 
started from 1971 is under way. 

I’m sure the biggest success this country has at- 
tained in socialist construction is its conversion into 
a Juche-oriented socialist industrial state which has 
prepared a modern industry and an advanced agri- 
culture by following the line of building an independ- 
ent national economy, an embodiment of the Juche 
idea. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HEAVY AND 
LIGHT INDUSTRIES 


It was in the first year of the Five-Year Plan, a 
plan of socialist economic construction, that the 
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struggle for socialist industrialization began. One of 
the central tasks facing all the domains of socialist 
construction in the Five-Year Plan period was to lay 
the foundation of socialist industrialization, that is, 
to build up the basis of an independent national in- 
dustry and prepare the assets for equipping all 
branches of the national economy with modern tech- 
nique. This required to give priority to the growth of 
heavy industry and drastically improve the backward 
technical equipment while simultaneously developing 
light industry and agriculture. 

On the basis of the achievements scored in the 
Five-Year Plan, the Seven-Year Plan envisaged the 
building of a modern industry and the all-round tech- 
nical reconstruction of the national economy, that 
is, the realization of socialist industrialization. In 
other words, it was to equip all the factories and en- 
terprises with modern machinery and technology by 
replacing the old equipment for new one and exten- 
sively introducing machines in place of handicraft 
technique and, at the same time, to build a lot of new 
modern industrial enterprises. 

With the implementation of this Juche-oriented 
line of industrialization, the task of the Seven-Year 
Plan for socialist industrialization was successfully 
carried out, the industry converted into a powerful, 
independent modern industry and all other domains 
of the national economy including agriculture equip- 
ped with modern machinery and technology. 

The Republic’s industry developed at a high rate 
in the Seven-Year Plan period. During the whole 
period of socialist industrialization between 1957 and 
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1970, the avérage annual growth rate of industrial 
production reached 19.1 per cent over the scheduled 
figure of 18 per cent. The total industriai output of 
1970, the last year of the Seven-Year Plan, showed an 
11.6-fold increase over that of 1956, the last year of 
the first postwar national economic plan. Having so 
rapidly developed, the Republic’s industry came to 
turn out in a matter of 12 days what had been pro- 
duced in the whole of the pre-liberation year 1944. 

As I mentioned above, the central task of social- 
ist industrialization was to put stress on heavy in- 
dustry whose core is the engineering industry. Du- 
ring the Seven-Year Plan period main branches of 
the heavy industry such as the engineering, metallur- 
gical, chemical, fuel, power and building-materials 
were all reconditioned and reinforced, and the possi- 
bilities were provided for producing at home every- 
thing necessary for the heavy industry such as raw 
and other materials, power, machinery and equipment. 

As is generally known, before liberation this coun- 
try had not been ina position to turn out even a 
simple farm implement. But now it can produce 
everything it wants—large-size machines such as 
heavy trucks, large tractors and bulldozers, electric 
locomotives and ships of large tonnage as well as 
precision machines. 

As of 1970 the yearly production volume in all 
ihe branches of the heavy industry hit their produc- 
tion targets envisaged in the last year of the Seven- 
Year: Plan. In 1970 the electric output reached 
16,500,000,000 kwh, the coal output 27,500,000 tons, 
the cement output 4,000,000 tons, the steel output 
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9,200,000 tons and the chemical fertilizer output 
1,500,000 tons. The industrial output in 1973 showed 
an increase of 19 per cent as against 1972, or 1.6- 
fold increase over 1970. 

These figures are indicative of the present level 
of the development of the Republic’s heavy industry 
whose core is the engineering industry. 

Backed by such rapidly developing heavy indus- 
try, the light industry, too, made great strides during 
the Seven-Year Plan period. As for the light industry, 
it was the most backward one of the Republic’s in- 
dustries. But today it produces 400,000,000 metres of 
fabrics against 1,370,000 metres in pre-liberation 
days. All other branches of the light industry includ- 
ing the foodstuff processing and daily necessities in- 
dustries have also been reconditioned to fully meet 
the needs of the people. 

Making such a rapid progress, the industry is 
steadily increasing its share in the total social pro- 
ducts and national income. Its share of the total in- 
dustrial and agricultural output value grew from 34 
per cent to 74 per cent and its share of the national 
income was boosted from 25 per cent to 69 per cent 
between 1956 and 1969. 

This testifies that in the Republic the industry 
holds the overwhelming proportion in the total social 
products and national income. At the same time, it 
shows the great leading role of the industry in the 
national economy and tells of the present state of so- 
cialist industrialization in the Republic. 
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2 DEVELOPING SOCIALIST 
AGRICULTURE 


IN FEBRUARY 1964 President Kim I] Sung made 
public Theses on the Socialist Rural Question in Our 
Country. 

The theses is the programme for the socialist 
rural construction, which has given a comprehensive 
elucidation of the fundamental principles and con- 
crete measures for the solution of the rural question 
under socialism. 

Last year marked the 10th anniversary of the 
publication of the theses. In this decade a signal suc- 
cess was attained in carrying out the three revolu- 
tions, ideological, technical and cultural, outlined in 
the theses. 


MECHANIZATION, INTENSIFICATION 
AND IRRIGATION OF AGRICULTURE 


The ideological and material fortresses of the so- 
cialist construction are being built by vigorously 
pushing ahead with the ideological, technical and cul- 
tural revolutions while giving priority to the ideolo- 
gical revolution. First of all, the tasks of the rural 
technical revolution have been successfully fulfilled 
and, consequently, a signal advance has been made 
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in freeing the farmers frorfi arduous labour and in 
mechanizing and modernizing agriculture. I believe 
the greatest success made iin the rural technical rev- 
olution in this decade is the completion of irrigation. 
Following the policy of giving precedence to irriga- 
tion, great national efforts were directed to the drain- 
age work while making an effective use of the exist- 
ing irrigation setups. As a result, the farmers have 
now become able to prevent all damage from stand- 
ing water and reap stable crops in whatever drought 
and flood. 

The technical revolution for narrowing down the 
disparity between agricultural labour and industrial 
labour is making a vigorous headway as well. As a 
result, a large modern tractor plant has been built in 
a very short period anda large number of tractors 
are streaming into the rural villages. This year the 
tractor output increased more than 4 times and the 
lorry output 4.6 times over 1963. It is said that the 
number of tractors per 100 hectare is 3 to 4 at present 
and that the figure will increase to 7 in three years. 
Prolonged efforts seemed to have been made to devise 
the rice-transplanters, which are now introduced to 
some 50 per cent of the whole paddies. A goal is set 
to bring the figure to 80-100 per cent next year. In 
addition, a variety of new farm machines are mass- 
produced, including weeders, harvesters and thrash- 
ers. 

For chemicalization of agriculture many fertilizer 
factories were built in a short period. As a result, the 
amount of application of chemical fertilizer per hec- 
tare has already reached 500 kg and it will go up to 
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more than one ton fiext year. 

Intensification of agriculture constitutes a basic 
policy in the rural economic management in this 
country. Juche-oriented farming methods suited to 
the country’s conditions have been established while 
advanced agrotechnique is being widely introduced. 
All farming work from the distribution of crops and 
the selection of their variety to proper manuring, the 
growing of seedlings and the fixation of the number 
of plants per pyong is conducted on a scientific and 
technical basis and on the principle of the right crop 
on the right plot. 

As seen above, with the substantial implementa- 
tion of the rural theses agricultural production 
showed a rapid annual growth lin the past decade. 

Especially, this year witnessed the richest harvest 
in Korean history. The grain output shot up to more 
than 7,000,000 tons which is twice as much as the 
figure of 1963. Thus the target of grain output envi- 
saged in the Six-Year Plan was hit two years ahead 
of schedule with flying colours. A leaping advance 
was made in all other branches of agricultural pro- 
duction, too. The vegetable output increasied 2 times, 
fruits 3 times, meat 2.5 times, eggs 7.4 times and co- 
coons 2.4 times respectively over 1963. 


EMANCIPATION FROM 
HOUSEHOLD CHORES 


To free women from the heavy burdens of house- 
hold work is a task of the Six-Year Plan. To carry out 
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this task, proceeding from the necessities of widely 
tearing children by the state and public, creches and 
kindergartens have been built everywhere, to begin 
with. 

Now as many as 3,500,000 children are relieved 
from the hands of their mothers and brought up 
under the state and public cares. The rural women 
are taking part in production activities without any 
worry about their children. Besides, various processed 
foodstuffs and up-to-date daily necessaries such as 
laundry machines and electric pots are being pro- 
duced and supplied to lessen the women’s burden of 
kitchen and other household work. 

In particular, great efforts were made to intro- 
duce water service in the countryside in order to 
remove the “carrying of a water jar on the head” 
which had been a centuries-old burden of the rural 
women. Now water is laid on to almost all rural 
houses. Farmers are living in modern houses built at 
state expense, paying no rent. 


COMPLETE ABOLITION OF TAXES 


As is widely known, under the guidance of 
President Kim Il Sung the Republic abolished all 
taxes from April to relieve the people from the tax 
burden. As a result, the peop!e have been completely 
freed from taxation, the legacy of the old exploiter 
society, and the Republic has become the only tax- 
free socialist state in the world. This year the Re- 
public also took such an epochal measure as to cut 
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down the prices of industrial commodities by 30 pert 
cent on an average, 50 per cent to the maximum. 

Now the working people of the Republic are 
striving to carry out the Six-Year Plan ending in 
1976 by October 10 this year, the 30th anniversary of 
the founding of the Workers’ Party of Korea. They 
are waging the vigorous “speed campaign” put for- 
ward by the Party Centre, visualizing the ten major 
goals of economic construction envisaged in the sub- 
sequent prospective plan. When these ten goals are 
attained, another miraculous change will take place 
in the might and people’s life of the Republic, the 
fighting south Korean people will draw greater in- 
spiration and a new phase will open for the independ- 
ent, peaceful reunification of Korea. 


Sasano Akishige 
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EFFORTS TOWARDS 
REUNIFICATION 
OF NORTH AND SOUTH KOREA 


1, REUNIFICATION OF NORTH 
AND SOUTH KOREA 
AND THREE PRINCIPLES FOR IT 


T HIRTY YEARS have elapsed since Korea was 
liberated, but she still remains bisected into 
north and south. 

Reunification of the divided country on an inde- 
pendent basis has been a consistent policy of the 
DPRK and, at the same time, it is an ardent. aspi- 
ration of the north and south Korean people, the sul- 
ferers from national division. 

On August 6, 1971, President Kim I] Sung of the 
DPRK expressed readiness to establish contacts any 
lime with all political parties, including the Demo- 
cratic Republican Party, all social organizations and 
individual personages in south Korea. The subse- 
quent developments saw an increase of the pressure 
of the south Korean people and the voices of the 
world people demanding the realization of the over- 
ture. This compelled the Pak regime in south Korea 
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to accept the preliminary talks between the north and 
south Korean Red Cross organizations, confining 
them to the problem of “seeking family members”. 
The opening of the talks was warmly welcomed by 
the south Korean people, to say nothing of the people 
in the Republic. As a result, things developed rapid- 
ly toward peaceful reunification. Scared at this, the 
Pak regime proclaimed a “state of emergency” on the 
pretext of the “threat of southward aggression from 
the north” and intensified repression of people. 

However, the Pak regime found it difficult to 
stand against the pressure of the south Korean people 
and the vehement voices of the world people and was 
obliged to propose north-south high-level secret 
talks, apart from the preliminary taiks of the Red 
Cross organizations. This resulted in the announce- 
ment on July 4, 1972 of the North-South Joint State- 
ment which provides for the three principles of na- 
tional reunification as laid down by President 
Kim Il Sung. 

The first principle of national reunification point- 
ed out in the joint statement is that reunification 
should be achieved independently on the principle of 
national self-determination, without reliance upon 
outside force or its interference. 

The DPRK is an ally of the Soviet Union and 
China, but these countries never interfere in its in- 
ternal affairs. As a matter of fact, not a single sol- 
dier of the Soviet Army or the Chinese Army is to be 
found there. It can be said, therefore, that the US im- 
perialists and Japanese reactionaries are the only 
outside forces infringing upon the independence of 
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the Korean nation and blocking national reunifica- 
tion. 

While acceding to the principle of independent 
national reunification, the Pak regime of south Ko- 
rea is making such preposterous arguments as “the 
United Nations is not an outside force’, “the US 
troops should stay on in south Korea indefinitely”, 
and “the reunification of Kcrea should be effected 
under UN supervision”. 

The second principle specified in the joint state- 
ment is that national reunification should be achieved 
by peaceful means, without recourse to the use of 
arms against the other side. 

It goes without saying that observance of this 
principle requires both sides to refrain from any 
words and deeds which might aggravate the situa- 
tion. 

The DPRK made it clear more than once that it 
had no intention of “invading the south’. The Pak re- 
gime, nevertheless, is stepping up the reinforcement 
of military installations and their modernization and 
frequently holding military manoeuvres, while spread- 
ing the fictitious “threat of southward aggression 
from the north”. This cannot be explained otherwise 
than to be a grave provocation precipitating the ten- 
sion between the north and the south. 

Such words and acts of the south Korean authori- 
ties have. stirred up indignation among the people 
and ‘servicemen in the Republic and eventually 
brought about a tense situation accompanied with 
dialogue. | 

The third principle calls for promotion of great 
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national unity, transcending the differences of ideo- 
logy, ideal and social system. 

It is a fact that at present the north and south 
of Korea are under different social systems. If the 
Republic does not intend to impose its communist 
regime upon the south and if the south Korean au- 
thorities do not force the restoration of the capitalist 
system on the morth, why should the people of this 
same nation fight each other? 

Which to choose, the communist or the capitalist 
regime, is an issue to be settled by the north and 
south Korean people themselves of their own firee 
will. 

It is needless to say that realization of great 
national unity transcending the differences of ideolo- 
gy, ideal and social system presupposes the guaran- 
tee of freedom of thought, faith and political activities 
for all personages and the complete democratization 
of society. 

It is commonly known that even after the an- 
nouncement of the North-South Joint Statement the 
Pak regime persists in its fascist policy of stamping 
out democratic freedom and persecuting patriotic- 
minded personages who are fighting for north-south 
interchange and national reunification. 

It has already become clear who is faithful to the 
three principles of national reunification in Korea 
and who treads them underfoot, who is sincere in the 
north-south dialogue and who tries to break it up, 
and who wishes for national reunification and who 
seeks perpetual division of the country. 

Exploitation and oppression are bound to give 
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rise to resistance of the people, and the more the 
oppressors resort to suppression, the more orgaliiz- 
ed and fiercer the struggle of the people against it 
will become. 

If the Pak regime of south Korea continues to 
pursue its fascist ‘“‘anti-communist” policy, betnay the 
nation, oppress the people and rely on outside forces 
so as to prolong its life, it will only hasten its doom. 


2 OUR TASK 


AS MENTIONED above, in face of the fast- 
growing cry of the north and south Korean people for 
independent, peaceful national reunification follow- 
ing the announcement of the July 4, 1972 North- 
South Joint Statement on the reunification of Korea, 
the Pak regime of south Korea has increased the 
danger of war by making a false propaganda that 
there may be armed aggression from the DPRK. 
Furthermore, since 1972 it has reinforced its military 
setup under the name of the “revitalization system”, 
while at the same time machinating in every way to 
freeze the division of Korea and create “two Koreas” 
in utter disregard of the aspiration of the north and 
south Korean people for national reunification. 

Frenzied fascist suppression of the south Korean 
people demanding democratization of south Korean 
society and independent, peaceful national reunifica- 
tion, the Kim Dae Jung incident, the heavy penalties 
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inflicted on two Japanese students, Hayakawa and 
Tachikawa—all this is undoubtedly a trick intended 
to’ oppose reunification of Korea and maintain the 
Pak regime. 

It goes without saying that the “incident of shoot- 
ing at President Pak” on August 15, 1974 is ‘a product 
of south Korea’s infamous political system hammered 
out by the Pak regime ijtself. | 

This shows that, whatever artifices and policy of 
strength the Pak regime may resort to, it cannot 
prevent such incidents unless it effects democratiza- 
tion of south Korea and ensures all democratic rights 
to the south Korean people. It is an outrageous act 
that the Pak regime requested the Japaniese govern- 
ment to supervise and suppress the General Associa- 
tion of Korean Residents in Japan under the false 
accusation of its involvement in the incident. 

We must hotly denounce with great anger the 
fascist Pak regime for its atrocities and extend full 
support and encouragement to the patriotic students 
and people of Korea in their righteous nationwide 
struggle for democratization of south Korea and na- 
tional reunification and against the Pak regime’s 
fascist suppression and nation-splitting machination. 

We cannot also overlook the fact that ever since 
the conclusion of the “Japan-ROK treaty” in 1965 the 
Japanese government invariably maintains diplo- 
matic relations only with the “Republic of Korea”, 
while pursuing a hostile policy towards the DPRK. 
The successive Liberal Democratic Party Cabinets, in 
collusion with US imperialism, have pursued the 
“two Koreas” policy against the independent, peace: 
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ful reunification of Korea, while backing the fascist 
suppression policy of the Pak megime against the 
south Korean people and persecuting the workers and 
other broad people of Japan fighting for democracy 
and peace in Asia. | 

Lodging a vehement protest against the wrong 
policies of ile Liberal Democratic Party Cabinets to- 
wards Korea, we must, therefore, carry out the fol- 
lowing immediate tasks: 

Firstly, to urge the Japanese government to de- 
fend national sovereignty and banish the “KCIA” 
operatives engaged in secret activities in Japan, and 
make it strongly demand the Pak regime to clear 
up the truth about the Kim Dae Jung incident and 
restore him to the former condition and, at the same 
time, to allow no machinations intended for unwar- 
ranted supervision and suppression of the General 
Association of Korean Residents in Japan which 
started following the “incident of shooting at Presi- 
dent Pak’’;. 

Secondly, to render positive support to the south 
Korean students. and cultural workers who are wag- 
ing an anti-fascist struggle for democracy in opposi- 
tion to the Pak regime’s repressive policy and 
strengthen solidarity with them; 

Thirdly, to have the “Japan-ROK treaty” abrogat- 
ed and put an immediate end to the economic aid to 
the Pak regime and the Japanese monopolies’ south 
Korea expansion policy aimed at reestablishing their 
imperialist domination of south Korea; 

Fourthly, to demand withdrawal of the US army 
stationed in south Korea under the name of the UN 
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forces, bring about a radical change in the 
policy towards Korea in favor of the independent, 
peaceful reunification of Korea and intensify the 
struggle for early normalization of state relations 
with the DPRK. 

Our visit to Korea lasted only ten days but, 
through it, we came to see her in a new light. What 
impressed us most ‘deeply is the people’s unanimous 
voice: “National reunification is the supreme task of 
the DPRK, amd itt requires us, firstly, to step up so- 
cialist construction in the Republic; secondly, to 
frustrate foreign intervention or machinations and 
to further the advance of democratic forces in south 
Korea; and, thirdly, to strengthen international soli- 
darity for that purpose.” 

True, national reunification involves many diffi- 
cult problems in the present situation of morth and 
south Korea. But we are convinced that the Korean 
people will eventually win the historic cause of re- 
unifying their bisected country in the near future. 


Sasano Akishige 
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VISITORS’ NOTES 


MIGOK COOPERATIVE FARM 


N SEPTEMBER 28, on our way back from 

Panmunjom we visited the Migok Cooperative 
Farm in the suburbs of Sariwon. It is within about 
an hour car ride from Pyongyang. 

Our party was met by a woman, who held the 
important post of chairman of the farm’s managerial 
board. High as her position was, she was a woman 
of gentle disposition. “Instead of going indoors, let 
me invite you to a scenic spot and give an account of 
our farm there.” So saying, she cockscrewed between 
pear, peach and apple trees leading our party aboard 
the car up to a hill. There stood an observatory-like 
building commanding a whole view of the fields, or- 
chards and farm houses. Here I sum of what we saw 
and heard there, taking pears and apples. 

The Migok Cooperative Farm consists of some 900 
households with 690 chongbo of land under cultiva- 
tion, of which the paddies hold 500 chongbo. It runs 
a diversified econamy, breeding stock and growing 
fruit and vegetable besides rice. 

Listening first to her story about the past of this 
farm, we felt the pangs of remorse as Japanese. In 
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the days of Japanese imperialist rule the whole of 
this area belonged to the Oriental Development Co. 
The people, all tenant farmers, could hardly eat rice, 
their product of toil and moil. Most rice was shipped 
away to Japan, some to offer as ‘imperial rice’. To 
make matters worse, harvests were low and unstable 
because of the lack of drainage setups. Hence, the 
area was even dubbed a “land in water”. 

The Japanese forces of aggression lowered their 
flag and quit Korea. But the US imperialists soon 
trampled upon the Korean soil and killed 500 people 
in this locality alone. (Here the author hints at the 
brutal act the US imperialists committed when they 
occupied some areas of the northern half of the Re- 
public in the autumn of 1950 after igniting the ag- 
gressive War in the summer that year—Ed.) It was 
in 1954 when this farm was organized in this anea 
with such history of sweat and blood. 

Since its formation the farm has made a leaping 
advance, inconceivable in former days. As an instance 
of it we may take the completion of the irrigating 
reservoir called Ojidon. An attempt had been made 
to build this reservoir even in the days of the Oriental 
Development Co. But it was given up, for the project 
had been considered too hard to be completed even in 
ten years. The people of Migok, however, built it in 
two years, turning the “land in water” into a “land in 
golden waves”. 

Such a result, of course, is owed in a large meas- 
ure to the state which assisted them in all aspects. 
President Kim Il Sung has so far visited the farm on 
as many as lo occasions. Not confining himself to a 
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mere inspection, he would guide it with his so pro- 
found a knowledge and rich experience. And each 
of his instructions has borne fine fruit. Now if is only 
matural why the Korean people should have so much 
respect and love for President Kim I] Sung. 

Now let me introduce the present state of this 
farm. Its output of grain per chongbo and that of 
animal products have now grown six times respective- 
ly as against the early period when it was formed. 
So far as the fruit is concerned, the farm produces 
300 tons a year, though there was none of fruit trees 
in the past. The hill named Mira-san on which we 
were standing was covered all over with fruit trees. 
We were told that the rocky hill came to assume the 
present look thanks to soil dressing. 

With the rapid growth of production the per house- 
hold distribution is growing year after year. In 1973 
each household received 5.5 tons of grain and 1,400 
won (One won equals 133 yen). 

Now let me refer to the machinery and manpower 
which have produced such results. 

This farm has 44 tractors, seven trucks and one 
bus as its major farm machines. The tractors are not 
mere cultivators, but 4-wheeled, rider-controlled ones. 
The bus carries farmers to the fields and back. For- 
merly, one chengbo of farmland required 350 man- 
days of labour on an average. But now ‘the figure has 
dropped to 75 plus 25 machine-days. It seemed they 
were not thoughtless about the time of study but were 
trying to buy it by “eliminating heavy labour”. 

Agro-technique has also reached a pretty high 
level as can be seen in the fact that there are forty 
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engineers and assistant engineers working on this 
farm. The chairwoman herself was taking a corres- 
pondence college course. Greater effort was made to 
train more technical personnel. 

According to her reply to our question, the afore- 
said machines were supplied by the state free of 
charge. Fertilizers are also provided by the state as 
much as they are required. What is most surprising, 
however, is the fact that the rice produced is purchas- 
ed by the state from farmers for 60 chon (approxi- 
mately 85 yen) per kilogramme and offered to the 
people for 8 chon. (I will not touch on the economic 
structure that works such a miracle.) 

Hearing that this was the first-grade farm hon- 
oured with the two titles of the “Chollima Farm” and 
the “Red Flag Farm”, I asked if I had seen the best 
farm in Korea. The reply was: “Taking the country as 
a whole, this sort of first-grade farm numbers over 
200.” 

Coming down the hill, we asked her “not to fail to 
show us .a farm house.” We went to see a farm 
house. An old man (aged around 70) smiled a wel- 
come to us. He tried to keep us longer, suggesting 
that he would tell us some of the past affairs. But 
we declined it, as we were pressed for time. His house 
did not belong to the rural modern dwellings now 
being built en masse. It had two rooms with a kitchen. 
One neat room kept a writing-table with the portrait 
of President Kim II Sung placed above it. 


Sakuma Shigeru 
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WELL-FURNISHED SEPTEMBER 15 
WEEKLY NURSERY 


N THE MORNING of September 25 our de- 
legation went to see the September 15 Weekly 
Nursery in Pyongyang. 

This is a weekly nursery receiving children from 
1.7 to 5 years of age, and it bears the title of “Chol- 
lima”. 

A weekly nursery literally means receiving 
children on Monday morning and returning them to 
their parents on Saturday afternoon. This nursery 
has been built under the direction of President 
Kim I] Sung. Its building covers an area of 1,200 
pyong, affording accommodation for 1,000 children. 
We found it perfectly equipped: a dining hall large 
enough for 1,000 children to dine all at once, an in- 
door playground operating all the year round, rain 
or shine, a hospital ward (children’s ward) with 100 
beds, as well as living rooms, bathrooms, rooms for 
snacks, etc. It admits children of working women in 
all lines, including even those on a trip or attending 
night schools. 

This nursery has introduced the compulsory edu- 
cation (the compulsory one-year preschool education) 
which is enforced for the five-year-old kindergarten- 
ers. It teaches the same thing as in other creches, in 
accordance with the curriculum formulated by the 
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Ministry of Common Education. Teachers are allo- 
cated in the ratio of one to ten children, and give les- 
sons in reading, writing, counting, etc. 

According to an oral account, the five-year-old 
children are brought to acquire 3,000 to 4,000 words, 
write their cwn names in Korean alphabets and add 
or subtract the figure between 10 and 20 in arithme- 
tic. 

There is a room furnished with a model of Man- 
geyongdae, the birthplace of President Kim II Sung, 
where children are taught the childhood of President 
Kim I] Sung. 

The head of the nursery, a very impressive 
woman, said: “The happier our children in the north- 
ern half become, the more we are inclined to think of 
the little ones in the southern half. We have informed 
our children that you, members of the delegation of 
the Japan Teachers’ Union, are backing the move- 
ments of Korean citizens in Japan.” 


Kotsubu Kumao 
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TAEDONGMUN PRIMARY SCHOOL 


4 T 4:30 P.M. on September 25 when many pu- 

i =opils were still carrying on their extracurricu- 
lar activities, we inspected the Taedongmun Primary 
School in Pyongyang. 

At the entrance we were accorded a kindly and 
enthusiastic welcome by Juvenile Corps members as 
if we had aiready been their familiar guests. The en- 
trance hall was furnished with a large Korean paint- 
ing, in which President Kim I] Sung was seen stand- 
ing among little children. We were shown into a 
reception room, where the headmaster of the school 
confidently said: 

“This school has more than 1,000 pupils, 26 class- 
es and a teaching staff of over 50. Needless to say, 
the children are given free education, and they are 
supplied with school things and clothes at every new 
school term. The school has the well-appointed Room 
for the Study of the Revolutionary Activities of 
Marshal Kim I] Sung and other study rooms and 
laboratories. It is provided with a hair dressing 
room, a bathroom, a dining hall and the like for chil- 
dren, and a nursery for women teachers. 

“President Kim Il Sung has paid several visits 
to our school to give on-the-spot guidance. On July 
4, 1947, for instance, he came here and told that even 
after examinations, pupils should work as hard as 
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they had been under examination, that teachers 
should rid themselves of outmoded ideology and in- 
troduce up-to-date, scientific education, and that the 
teachers and pupils should have enough time to con- 
verse with each other. 

“Even during the war against the invasion of US 
imperialism, he gave guidance to us. Soon after the 
war, he selected the site for our school. Particularly 
on September 1, 1972 (the first year of 10-year com- 
pulsory education), he again visited our school and 
gave guidance in a series of problems arising in the 
education of children and in the work and life of teach- 
ers. This school has thus grown under the warm 
care of President Kim I] Sung. Our view on educa- 
tion is that it is to establish the basic conception of 
Juche in socialist construction and that it should 
serve mevolution. 

“We also train our pupils through their activities 
in the Juvenile Corps organization to become young 
social activists equal to any task. Our pupils are do- 
ing well at school; they are sound both morally and 
physically. The number of honour pupils accounts for 
98.7 per cent. Our pupils do not fail to fulfil their 
daily assignments given by the Juvenile Corps or- 
ganization, and they voluntarily go to factories and 
farms to carry on political propaganda and amateur 
art circle performance. 

“President Kim Il Sung shows warm care to the 
entire population, including us. The happier we feel 
today, however, the more we are obliged to think of 
the southern half where little children are wandering 
about the streets. This is because the US imperialists 
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are occupying south Korea. We are doing as best we 
can to apply President Kim I] Sung’s theory of so- 
cialist pedagogy.” 

I heard the headmaster out and asked him some 
questions. 

“It’s already past 4:30. What are the remaining 
pupils doing?” 

“They are engaged in their circle activities as 
scheduled by the Juvenile Corps organizalion, having 
a reading session, practicing a propaganda to imbue 
workers with Party policies, holding round-table talks 
on film or novel, or rehearsing art circle perform- 
ance.” 

“How are the circles organized?” 

“Following President Kim I] Sung’s teaching, we 
have seen to it that every pupil can play a musical 
instrument: For this, we first teach music in the music 
room and propagate it in such a way that one pupil 
helps ten, and ten one hundred.” 

“Are all pupils admitted in the Juvenile Corps?” 

“It is a socio-political organization. One- or two- 
year training is given before admission, and those 
well prepared for its membership are enlisted first.” 

‘How are they received into the organization?” 

“A new member-admission ceremony is held most- 
ly on April 15 every year. But cases diifer among 
schools. Some have it, say, on the founding anniver- 
sary of the Juvenile Corps.” 

“Is there any child who fails to join the Juvenile 
Corps?” 

“No, no child remains a laggard indefinitely, as 
he is led on the principle of ‘One for all and all for 
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one’. In socialist education, collectivist education 
counts so much that adequate attention is devoted to 
preventing children from lagging behind.” 

“What is the standard by which you organize a 
class?” 

“The standard number of pupils per class is 30, 
and this is being reexamined in a bid to cut it down. 
There is no need to say that some classes have less 
pupils than the standard number. Classes are organi- 
zed with residential quarters as units, and so they 
vary more or less in the number of pupils.” 

“How many hours does a class have?” 

“Classes meet for 24 hours a week with stress 
laid on mother tongue and arithmetic, including one 
or two gymnastics and art hours and one drawing 
or manual art hour.” 

“What do you arrange for classes, collective stud- 
ies and symposiums?” 

“Morning school consists of four lessons, and 
circle activities last one hour in the afternoon. Back 
home, four or five pupils do their home task in their 
study group organized according to the separate en- 
trances to their apartment houses. (Most of them live 
in the same or nearby apartment buildings.) 

Such regional study groups seem to be very con- 
venient as the classes are organized according to the 
mesidential areas.” 

“How do you decide on class teachers and their 
transfer?” 

“The primary school works under the four-year 
system, and we make it a principle mot to change 
class teachers in the whole four-year course of study. 
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Our teachers are rarely removed to other schools. 
Some of them have been working at this school since 
1947. Educational work is a revolutionary undertak- 
ing, and so they are resolved to devote their whole 
life to it.” 

We spent one hour, inspecting the group for the 
study of the revolutionary activities of Marshal 
Kim I] Sung and the music, book-reading and science 
study groups and appreciating a play. We left the 
school at 7 p.m. It was already dark outside, but we 
still heard children’s voices flowing out of the school. 
Lingering long in our memory were the images of 
those children in the play group who saw us off, say- 
ing “Good-by, sir!” and “See you again!” 


Kotsubu Kumao 
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PYONGYANG STUDENTS 
AND CHILDREN’S PALACE 


S FOR the Pyongyang Students and Chil- 

dren’s Palace Mr. Takeda of the Teachers’ 
Union of Yamaguchi Prefecture, a member of the 
first delegation of the Japan Teachers’ Union to 
Korea, has already introduced it in his travelogue in 
the book entitled Advancing Korea and Education. 
So, I would not repeat its history, character, objective 
and duty. It must also be said that our inspection of 
the palace was incomplete, for it was made in the 
short, morning hours of the day of our departure for 
home. 

In the aviation circle’s room there is a real jet 
fighter. A half of its body is covered with transparent 
plastics. The room is fitted with a mezzanine so that 
one can observe it from all sides and touch any part 
of it at one’s option. 

All the teaching materials in the room are real 
ones and easy to understand. Upon pushing the but- 
ton, the jet model moves, spouting water backward, 
and the air current around changes according to the 
cross sections of various wings, which can be ob- 
served through coloured water. Therefore, there is al- 
most no need of abstract explanation by writing on a 
blackboard. 

The room for the study of electric power genera- 
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tion contains an actual hydro-electric generator. If 
you turn on the cock, water flows down through an 
iron pipe to light an electric bulb. 

The automobile circle’s room, too, is practically 
equipped. There is a separate, attached station for 
driving exercise, where more than 8,000 boys learn 
how to drive every year. 

All these are the results of the implementation of 
educational policy of “combining education with 
production” and of “providing the students with 
working knowledge by giving precedence to experi- 
ment and practice”. So, in Korea there is no ground 
for such a funny story that the pupils mistake a test 
tube for wire because of the experiments confined to 
drawing schemata on a blackboard. 

We inspected the planetarium belonging to the 
astronomical circle where we found that a satisfac- 
tory explanation was given as to the sky over Pyong- 
yang today. 

The fact that detailed explanation and guidance 
are given at this palace, of course, tells of its posses- 
sion of an amazingly large number of guiding per- 
sonnel. There are special teachers experienced in as- 
tronomical instruction, so Korea knows no such a case 
in which they feel a lack of a man capable of 
operating and explaining equipment produced some- 
how. 

We inspected only some of the scientific circles. 
But, through them we realized that the palace was 
very excellent, firstly, in its equipment and facilities 
and, secondly, in the quality and quantity of guid- 
ance. As for its equipment and facilities, the palace oc- 
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cupies a vast floor space of 50,000 square metres, and 
there are 500 rcoms except an attached theatre. As 
mentioned above, these 500 rooms are not roughly 
divided, like the “scientific circle’ and the like, but 
extremely subdivided, and each room has very fine 
facilities and fixturés. Originally the designers of 
this palace submitted a plan for a building of 8,200 
Square metres. But President Kim Il Sung instruct- 
ed them to revise it for a bigger one, saying: “We 
must spare nothing for education and children.” As 
for the quality and quantity of the guiding personnel, 
the palace leaves nothing to be desired, as it has 
over 200 staff teachers as well as supplementary in- 
structors—invited teachers and professors, and col- 
lege students. 

Every country may have something like a scien- 
tific museum, and in our country, too, there may be 
such a museum. However, in most cases children visit 
it only for the sake of inspection. In the Pyongyang 
Students and Children’s Palace, even the members 
of the circles intended to develop general knowledge 
(the aforesaid scientific circles all belong to them) 
take ‘a three-month course and those of the circles 
for acquiring special knowledge such as music, a 
one- to two-year course. 

Three hundred thousand primary-school pupils 
and senior-middle-school students in Pyongyang car- 
ry on their circle activities, using their respective 
schools as the bases for the activity at the palace 
(every school has a teacher in charge of circle activi- 
ties) and some ten thousands of them attending the 
palace every day and under the circumstances in 
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which the state pursues the generous education-first 
policy. 

On the evening of September 29, prior to the in- 
spection of the palace, we had seen a show of music, 
dance and gymnastics at the theatre attached to it. 
It was a palatial theatre with 2,000 seats and the 
performance was marvellous. The League of Social- 
ist Working Youth arranged that programme on the 
recommendation of the regional Juvenile Corps organ- 
izations. Even supposing they were the “best selec- 
tions”, I was struck with admiration at the work 
which produces such a high level of performance 
through the collectivist education. From it we could 
guess the rich content of the art circles’ activities, 
although we did not see them in person. 

When we thought that the palaces of the sort 
were to be found in other places, too, the words of 
Korean children, “the more happily we learn without 
any inconvenience, the more anxiously we think of 
the children in south Korea” oame home to our 
hearts. 


Sakuma Shigeru 
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APPENDICES 


On the Preschedule Fulfilment 
of the Six-Year (1971-76) 
Plan for the Development 
of the National Economy 

of the DPRK 


Report of the Central 
Statistical Board 
of the DPRK 


A great, world-startling change has taken place in 
the socialist construction of our country in this signifi- 
cant year, with the approach of the auspicious revolu- 
tionary holiday, the 30th anniversary of the founding 
of the glorious Workers’ Party of Korea. 

Under the wise leadership of the great leader 
Comrade Kim Il Sung, our Party and people scaled 
another high eminence on their way of advance toward 
socialism and communism. 

The respected and beloved leader Comrade 
Kim Il Sung has taught: 

“We must bring about a new great upswing in the 
revolution and construction to make this significant 
year the most shining year in the histery of our Party 
and our people. ‘Let us mect the 30th anniversary of 
ihe founding of the Workers’ Party of Korea with high 
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political zeal and shining labour achievement!’—this is 
ihe Pariy’s call and milifant slogan for this year." 

A vigorous drive to fulfil the Six-Year Plan ahead 
of schedule, before the 30th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Party, has been waged in our country follow- 
ing the revolutionary policy of grand socialist construc- 
tion, under the red banner of three revolutions, 
ideological, technical and cultural, unfurled by the 
great leader, and if has been crowned with a shining 
victory. 

The great leader Comrade Kim II Sung, on the basis 
of a scientific analysis of the law-governed demand 
of the building of socialism and communism and the 
prevailing internal and external situation, initiated the 
Three-revolution Team Movement to further develop 
in depth the ideological, technical and cultural revolu- 
tions and has wisely led if. And he put forward the 
revolutionary policy of grand socialist construction and 
roused the whole Party and entire people toa 
gigantic struggle for its implementation. The develop- 
ment of the three revolutions in depth and the struggle 
for grand socialist construction have given a full scope 
to the revolutionary enthusiasm and creative ingenuity 
and talents of the masses and kept the whole country 
aboil in a new revolutionary upsurge. 


Our heroic working class and working people of 
other sections turned out in an allout charge for fulfil- 
ling the Six-Year Plan ahead of the set time, before the 
30th birthday of the Party, with ardent loyalty to the 
fatherly leader and displayed the indomitable fighting 
spirif, the revolutionary spirit of self-reliance and 
inexhaustible creativeness. The entire working people 
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fought with the unshaken faith that it is their honour 
to live or to die on the road of fulfilling the teachings 
of the great leader and the Party policies, thereby 
effecting innovations, working miracles and performing 
heroic feats everywhere. 

In this strong tide of the revolutionary upsurge, a 
new Chollima speed was created and this year produc- 
tion and construction have progressed at an extraor- 
dinary speed surpassing it. 

Our socialist independent national economy with 
the Juche-based industry as its backbone was a firm 
material guarantee for developing the nation’s economy 
constantly at a high rate, not being affected by the 
economic crisis sweeping the capitalist world today 
and any international economic upheaval, and for mak- 
ing the national defences impregnable and lifting the 
people’s living to higher standards, while energetical- 
ly pushing ahead with the gigantic struggle for grand 
socialisf construction. 

The great driving force of the politico-ideological 
and material foundations of our society which have 
been further consolidated under the wise leadership 
of the respected and beloved leader Comrade 
Kim I! Sung resulted in a continuous big leap and great 
Innovation in socialist construction. A great number of 
factories and enterprises have achieved astounding 
successes by fulfilling the huge tasks of the Six-Year 
Plan one year and a half or two years ahead of 
schedule. 

By the end of Augusi this year 5,126 factories and 
enterprises successfully carried out their commitments 
under the Six-Year Plan and made reports to the 
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fatherly leader in token of their loyalty to him. They 
include the Supung Power Plant, the Pyongyang 
Thermal Power Plant, the Pukchang Thermal Power 
Complex, the Sinchang, Hakpo and Kowon Coal Mines 
and the Komdok, Sangnong and Musan Mines, the 
Hwanghae Iron and Steel Complex, the Kangson Steel 
Complex, the Songjin Steel Works, the Munpyong 
Smeltery, the Huichon Machine-tool Plant, the Kusong 
Machine-tool Plant, the Mangyongdae Machine-tool 
Plant, the Sungri Automobile Combine, the Kumsong 
Tractor Plant, the Ryongsong Machine Plant, the 
Rakwon Machine. Plant, the Taean Electrical Machinery 
Plant, the Hungnam Fertilizer Complex, the February 
8 Vinalon Complex, the February 8 Cement Factory, 
the Rimyongsu Forestry Station, the Pyongyang Textile 
Combine, the Sinuiju Textile Mill, the Songyo Knitwear 
Mill, the Sinuiju Shoe-making Factory, the Changsong 
County Local Industrial Combine, the Yangdok County 
Local Industrial Combine, the Hoeryong County Local 
Industrial Combine, the Sinpo Fisheries Office, the 
Chongjin Fisheries Office, the Metal Plant Construction 
Office, the Chemical Equipment Assembling Complex, 
the Hochon Geological Prospecting Corps, the Chung- 
gang Geological Prospecting Corps and the Nampo 
Auto-transport Corps. 

Thus the Six-Year Plan for the Development of the 
National Economy, a grand program of socialist con- 
struction proposed by the great leader Comrade 
Kim Il Sung ai the Fifth Congress of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea, was victoriously fulfilled ahead of schedule. 

During the period of the fulfillment of the Six-Year 
Plan, our socialist Juche-based industry has made a 
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rapid development. 

In the industrial domain, the Six-Year Plan was 
carried out in the gross output value one year and four 
months earlier than the set time. 

As of the end of August this year, the annual gross 
industrial output value was 2.2 times that in 1970, of 
which the production of the means of production was 
up 2.3 times and-that of consumer goods 2.1 fimes. 

In the past four years and eight months, the average 
annual rate of growth of industrial production reached 
18.4 per cent, much higher than the 14 per cent envisag- 
ed in the Six-Year Plan. This year in particular, the 
industrial production showed a 25 per cent increase 
above lasf year. 

This indicates that our industry continues to develop 
at an extraordinary rate as required by the great 
Chollima Movement and the speed campaign, its 
embodiment. 

A shining victory was achieved in the drive fo beal 
the major fargets of the Six-Year Plan. 


By the end of August this year the targets of 
electric power, coal and chemical fertilizers envisaged 


had been beaten nearly two years shéad of the’set time 
and the target of aquatic products one year and a 
half earlier than scheduled. 

The Six-Year Plan targets of steel and cement will 
be hit in terms of production capacity by October 10 
this year. 

Thus, our country has reached a new, high level in 
the production of manufactured goods which are of 
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decisive significance in the development of the pro- 
ductive forces and the enhancement of the people's 
living standards. 

The growth of the annual output of major manu- 
factured goods as of the end of August this year Is as 
follows: 


Indices Rate of fulfilment Growth 
of the production compared 
goal set for 1976 with 1970 


(per cent) (times) 
Eleciric power 402 1.7 
Coal 104 1.8 
Pig iron and granulated iron 92 1.7 
Steel 86 4.5 
Chemical fertilizers 109 2 
Vinaien 114 3.6 
Vinyl chloride 108 3.3 
Machine fools 114 2.4 
Tractors 101 8.7 
Lerries 103 2,4 
Cement 91 1.7 
Textiles 116 1.8 
Underwear 105 1.5 
Sweaters and jackets 268 5.6 
Shoes 145 2.2 
Aquatic products 104 1.5 
Foodstuff output value 102 2.4 
Daily necessities oufput 
value 4113 2 
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The heavy and light industrial bases have been 
expanded beyond comparison and qualitative changes 
have taken place in ihe inner structure and technical 
equipment of industry, and its Juche character has been 
further strenathened. 

In the period from 1971 to the end of August 1975, 
1,055 modern factories and a large number of work- 
shops were built and put info operation in the industri- 
al domain: The second-stage project of the Pukchang 
Thermal Power Plant, the first-stage project of the 
Sodusu Power Station and the projects of the Unggi 
Power Plant, the Unhung Mine, the Pujon Mine, the 
Tokhyon Mine, the Toksona Coal Mine and the Sochang 
Coal Mine were completed. The large furnace, the 
continuous sintering furnace, the Nos. 3 and 4 coking 
batteries were installed in the Kim Chaek Iron 
Complex. The construction of April 13 Iron Works, the 
reduced pellet shop of the Hwanghae Iron and Steel 
Complex, the No. 3 steel shop of the Songjin Steel 
Works and the No.2 steel shop of the Kangson Steel 
Complex were likewise brought to completion. The 
large kiln was built in the February 8 Cement Factory. 
The project of Puraesan Cement Factory, the expansion 
project of the production capacity of vinalon and vinyl 
chloride of the February 8 Vinalon Complex, the 
projects of the Sungri Chemical Plant, phosphatic 
fertilizer factories with a total capacity of one million 
tons, the Kumsong Tractor Plant, the October 30 Bear- 
ing Factory, the Sariwon Textile Mill, the September 
Textile Mill, the knitwear miils of Pyongyang, Sinuiju, 
Wonsan and Hamhung, the Pyongyang Leather Chlo- 
rides Shoe-making Factory, the Pyongyang Viny! 
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Chloride Shoe-making Factory, 10 large refrigerating 
plants and cornstarch factories of the provinces were 
completed. Wiih the reconstruction and expansion of 
factories and enterprises and the construction of many 
new factories, the inner structure of the industrial 
branches has been further perfected. The raw material, 
fuel and power bases of industry have been expanded 
and consolidated qualitatively so that our industry can 
develop relying more firmly on the raw material, fuel 
ana power resources at home. 

A big technical progress has been made in the 
industrial domain through the struggle for carrying ouf 
the three major tasks of technical revolution set 
forth by the Fifth Congress of the Party. 

A leaping advance has been made, above all, in the 
engineering industry, the basis of the technical revolu- 
ion. 

In the period from 1971 to August 1975, the 
engineering industry grew 2.4 times, of which heavy 
machine industry 2.2 times, machine tool industry 2.6 
times and farm machine production 3.6 times, and over 
70 electronic instrument and element factories were 
built to mass-produce automation elements. 

Our engineering industry satisfactorily produced 
the equipment of modern plants including metallurgi- 
cal and chemical plants and various kinds of machinery 
and equipment necessary for the fulfillment of the three 
major tasks of technical revolution. Moreover, if suc- 
cessfully turned out 300-h.p. bulldozers, 10-cubic 
metre excavators, 2,500-h.p. medium-speed engines, 
3,000-h.p. high-speed engines, 50,000 kw generators, 
200,000 kva_ transformers, 2,500-h.p. diesel engines, 
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100-ton trucks, 18-metre turning lathes, 20-metre lathes 
and 20,000-ton cargo ships. 

In the industrial domain, mechanization of the 
toilsome and labour-consuming work has been energe- 
tically carried out and semi-automation, automation and 
remote control have been widely introduced into 
production processes. 

The Party's policy of replacing the existing mining 
equipment by large, modern and high-speed ones and 
diversifying the means of transport has been success- 
fully carried through in the extractive industries, with 
the result that the level of comprehensive mechaniza- 
tion of ore and coal cutting and carriage has been ef- 
fected in nearly all the production processes from 
tunnelling to coal cutting and carriage particularly in 
such bituminous coal mines as the Anju Coal Mining 
Complex, the Hakpo Coal Mine and the Aoji Coal 
Mine. 

Production processes have been automated by 
industrial television and remote control af sifting 
centres, blast furnaces, open hearths, electric furnaces, 
revolving furnaces for granulated iron and reduced 
pellet furnaces in the Hwanghae Iron and Steel 
Complex, the Kangson Steel Complex and many other 
iron works and steel plants. 

In the domain of chemical industry, remarkable 
successes have been made in alleviating the toilsome 
labour of the workers and removing their heat-affected 
and other harmful labour. For instance, the vinalon 
production processes have been completely automated 
at the February 8 Vinalon Complex and all the health- 
hazardous processes modernized at the Chongjin 
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Chemical Fibre Mill to remove the harmful working 
conditions. 


At the February 8, Haeju, Sunghori and Chonnaeri 
Cement Factories and many other industrial establish- 
ments in the building-materials industry, industrial 
television has been introduced into the kilns, automa- 
tion and remote control introduced into the installa- 
tions and a command system of production by wireless 
communication has been established. 


A great many factories and enterprises have exten- 
sively carried out technical reconstruction for mechaniz- 
ing and automating the boilers and other heat equip- 
ment and modernizing the production processes and 
removing dust and harmful gas. 


As a result, in the industrial domain, the difference 
between heavy and light work has been markedly 
narrowed down, heat-affected and other harmful labour 
eliminated in the main and the technical foundation of 
our industry as a whole remarkably solidified. 


Now our industry has come to display on a fuller 
scale its great potential as an independent, modern 
industry, and has laid a solid foundation for beating the 
ten major perspective targets of socialist economic 
construction. 


An epochal turn was witnessed in the development 
of the rural economy in the period of the fulfilment of 
the Six-Year Plan. 

With the production of more than 7 million tons of 
grain in 1974, the grain height of the Six-Year Plan 
was scaled two years ahead of schedule in our socialist 
rural economy. 
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As for grain production, a rare bumper crop, bigger 
than last year’s harvest, is expected this year. 

Consequent upon the extensive introduction of 
advanced farming technique and further development 
of the intensive farming method, the per chongbo (one 
chongbo approximates one hectare) harvest of grain 
chalked up 5.9 tons in paddy rice and 5 tons in maize 
last year. 

Along with grain production, animal husbandry, 
fruit-growing, sericulture and all other domains of 
the rural economy have made a fast progress. In 1974, 
the output jumped 1.4 times in meat, 1.8 times in eggs, 
2.2 times in cocoons, 1.5 fimes in fruits and 1.4 times 
in vegetables respectively as compared with the 1970 
figures. 

The leaping growth in the output of grain and other 
farm produce is a shining victory of our Party's agricul- 
tural policy and the Juche-based farming method 
advanced by the great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung. 

With the powerful support of socialist industry, the 
material and technical foundations of the rural economy 
have been solidified and the rural technical revolution 
has made a successful progress. 

In the four years and a half from 1971 to the end of 
June 1975, the acreage of the reclaimed ftideland 
doubled, 203,000 chongbo of land was readjusted and 
the fruit farms were expanded still further to reach 
300,000 chongbo in total acreage. 

In the same period, the state built for the co- 
operative farms a large number of production estab- 
lishments including more than 7,390 thrashing grounds, 
37,500 maize stores, 12,850 storehouses, 2,115 hof- 
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houses, 11,070 animal sheds and 6,650 drying grounds.. 

In the meantime, the Pyongyang Pig Factory with 
an annual production capacity of 10,000 tons was. 
built, large modern pig factories took shape in Kangso, 
Sariwon, Wiwon, Anju, Nampo, Kosan and Haeju, the 
Chongjin Chicken Factory, the Hungsang Chicken 
Factory, the Kwangpo Duck Factory and the Ryongje 
Duck Factory were expanded on a large scale and 
upwards of 30 local chicken and duck factories erected. 

As for the rural technical revolution, with irrigation 
and electrification having been carried out, their 
successes were further expanded and consolidated and 
main efforts were directed to the mechanization and 
chemicalization of agriculture. 

During the plan period 45 reservoirs and 3,872 
water pumping and drainage stations were additionally 
constructed and the acreage of irrigated non-paddy 
fields was expanded 1.9 times, of which the acreage 
under sprinkler irrigation 3.4 times. 

A decisive advance was made in the comprehensive 
mechanization of agriculture, the main task of our 
rural technical revolution at present. 

At the end of June this year, the number of the 
tractors serving agriculture was 3.6 times and that of the 
trucks 2.5 times the figures at the end of 1970. 

During the same period, the number of the trailing 
vehicles grew 2.1 times, trailing shares 1.8 times, 
weeding machines 2.7 times, fertilizer sprayers 1.7 
times, harvesters 8.3 times and rice thrashing combines 
2.1 times, and 30,000 new rice-transplanting machines 
found their way to the countryside. 

Follow data on the mechanization level of major 
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categories of farm work: 


Categories of work 1970 1974-75 
(per cent) (per cent) 


Tillage of paddy and 


non-paddy fields 61 100 
Rice-transplanting 0 92 
Weeding 12 55 
Harvesting 8 66 
Thrashing 87 100 
Fodder crushing 78 100 
Transport 59 100 


The turn in the mechanization of agriculture shows 
that the historical three major tasks of the technical 
revolution for narrowing the differences between 
agricultural and industrial labour and _ freeing the 
peasants from tough work are being successfully car- 
ried out. 

In the farming season this year, the quantity of 
chemical fertilizers applied showed a two-fold increase 
compared with 1970 to exceed one ton per chongbo, 
and the proportion of phosphatic and potash fertilizers 
rose considerably in the composition of the fertilizers 
of three elements, nitrogenous, phosphatic and potash. 

Thus, the major tasks of the rural technical revolu- 
tion set forth in the Theses on the Socialist Rural 
Question in Our Country, the great agricultural 
program of our Party, have been fulfilled, and our 
country has definitely entered today into a new stage 
of full-scale modernization and industrialization of 
agriculture. 
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Transport has developed still further to meet the 
needs of the growing industrial and agricultural! 
production. 

During the plan period, railway freight traffic has 
shown a rise of 1.7 times. 

The electrification of railways has grown in scope. 
New sections extending more than 160 kilometres have 
been electrified, and diesel traction has been inirodu- 
ced on the Pyongyang-Kaesong and Pyongyang-Haeju 
lines and some railway sections on the east coast. 
What is more, new railway lines have been laid In 
sections cf 420 kilometres including the Namsinutju- 
Tokhyon and Unpa-Cholawang sections. 

The number of railway rolling stocks such as electric 
locomotives, diesel engines and wagons has further 
increased and locomotive yards of Pyongyang, Ham- 
hung end Chongjin have been reconstructed and 
expanded, the light rails have been replaced with 
heavy ones in sections extending over 1,070 kilometres. 

The loading and unloading facilities at the railway 
stations and on the industrial railways have expanded 
1.9 times, with the result that the mechanization level 
of loading and unloading operations has risen 
markedly. 

The organization of transport has become further 
rationalized with the wide introduction of the ccn- 
centrated transport system and other measures in 
railway transport, and joint transport of railways and 
other means of transport has been strengthened. 

In the plan period, the auto freight traffic has gone 
up 1.8 times and shipping freight traffic 1.7 times. 
Especially, the reconstruction and expansion of Nampo, 
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Hungnam, Chongjin and other ports have lifted the 
freight traffic capacity of the trade ports 2.6 times. 

Along the line of ihree ways of transport indicated 
by the great leader, the transport systems by pipelines, 
cableways and belt conveyers have been widely 
introduced in various branches of the national eco- 
nomy, which includes the construction of large-scale 
Musan-Chongjin pipeline for transporting concentrated 
ores, the large-scale long-distance belt conveyer line 
al the Unryul Mine, and modern cableways. The 
extensive introduction of the three-ways-of-iransport 
system has paved the way for easing the strain on 
transport more satisfactorily. 

The program tasks of the Six-Year Plan have been 
successfully carried out in the improvement of the peo- 
ple’s living standards, too. 

The national income in 1974 was 1.7 times the 1970 
figure. 

The income of the working people has risen higher 
and particularly the average monetary income of the 
cooperative farmers per household worked out at 
2,360 won already in 1974, far surpassing the 1,800 
won mark envisaged in the Six-Year Plan, consequent 
upon the consolidation of the economic foundation of 
the cooperative farms and radical growth of agricul- 
tural production. 

Under the wise leadership of the fatherly leader 
and his warm care, historical measures were taken 
in enhancing the people’s living standards during the 
Six-Year Plan period. 

With the complete abolition of the taxation, a legacy 
of old society, ours became the first, tax-free country 
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in the world and our people have been freed from all 
fax burdens for good. In the wake of a series of price 
cuts, the prices of all manufactured goods were 
sharply reduced last year, with the result that the prices 
of consumer goods dropped by an average of 30 per 
cent. And the state paid year-end special bonuses 
twice to the working people. 

The spendings on social and cultural measures in 
1974 climbed 1.5 times as against the 1970 figure. 
Besides, the working people enjoyed enormous ad- 
ditional benefits. 

As a result, in the four years from 1971 to 1974 
the real income per household of the factory and office 
workers rose 1.5 times and that of the farmers 1.6 times 
and the gap between the living standards of the 
factory and office workers and the farmers has become 
markedly narrower. 

With the fast increase of the production of mass 
consumption goods and the growth of the purchasing 
power of the working people, the retail turnover in 
1974 went up more than 1.8 times compared with 1970. 

In this, the supplies of major items of consumer 
goods increased 2 times in high-quality textiles, 1.9 
times in clothes, 5.3 times in sweaters and jackets, 1.4 
times in underwear, 2 fimes in shoes, 1.8 times in cook- 
ing oil, 2.8 times in confectionary, 1.7 times in meaf, 
2 times in eggs, and 1.3 times in fishes. Especially, in 
tne supplies of foodstuffs, processed meat jumped 3.6 
times, processed aquatic products 3.5 times, processed 
vegetables 1.6 times, refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines for domestic use, electric rice cooking pots and 
other modern kitchen appliances were produced and 
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supplied in large quantities, which helped considerably 
lessen the household chores of the women. 

The introduction of bus services to the rural villages 
has been completed and the water supply work in the 
rural districts was carried out at 87 per cent by the 
end of August this year. They are of great importance 
in eliminating the differences in the living conditions of 
the urban and rural dwellers. 

During the plan period modern houses for hundreds 
of thousands of families were constructed in the towns 
and villages and provided to working people. 

In Pyongyang, the capital of revolution, the grand 
and modern Pipa Street, Sangwon Street and Rakwon 
Street made their appearance and the Korean Revolu- 
tion Museum, the Museum of Victorious Fatherland 
Liberation War, the No. 2 building of Kim II Sung 
University, the Pyongyang Indoor Stadium, the Peo- 
ple's Palace of Culture, the House of the Korean 
People’s Army, the Pyongyang Metro and many other 
grand monumental edifices were constructed. And 
such local towns as Sariwon, Huichon, Nampo, Kaesong, 
Chongjin, Hamhung, Sinuiju, Wonsan, Haeju and Anju 
were reconstructed into modern cities, and the county 
seats, workers’ settlements and rural villages were built 
up more beautifully. 

In the period of the fulfilment of the Six-Year Plan, 
in the domain of public health, the number of the 
hospitals increased 2.8 times and their beds 1.4 times 
and the work of developing the rural ri clinics into 
hospitals was completed to further improve medical 
assistance to the working people. 

A vast success has been witnessed in the cultural 
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revolution as well. 

The universal compulsory 11-year education, the 
mosi advanced people’s education system provided 
by the fatherly leader, has been enforced on a full 
scale this year. 

During the Six-Year Plan period, the number of col- 
leges and universities and higher technical schools fur- 
ther increased and 523,000 new technicians and special-~ 
ists were trained, with the result that the task for train- 
ing a large army of intellectuals one million strong set 
forth by the Fiffh Congress of the Party was success- 
fully fulfilled by the end of August this year. 

In accordance with the great leader's Juche-based 
idea of literature and art and under his wise leadership, 
revolutionary operas Sea of Blood and The Flower 
Girl based on the immortal classic masterpieces of the 
same titles and three other monumental revolutionary 
operas and 876 works of film art and thousands of rev- 
olutionary artistic works were created. 

With the fulfilment of the grand program of the 
Six-Year Plan, our people have made an epochal ad- 
vance in the struggle for the fulfilment of the three 
major tasks of technical revolution and the complete 
victory of socialism, and our revolutionary base has 
been further consolidated as firm as a bedrock, politi- 
cally, economically and militarily. 

All the achievements made in the fulfilment of the 
Six-Year Plan are the results of the wise leadership of 
the great leader and precious fruits of the heroic 
struggle of our working people infinitely loyal to the 
fatherly leader. They are a proud victory which will 
make the 30th birthday of our Party shine brighter as. 
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a grand festival of victors. 

This great victory patently proves the invincible vi- 
tality of the line of the three revolutions and the poli- 
cy of grand socialist construction, demonstrates the 
matchless superiority of the socialist system of our coun- 
iry and the great potential of the independent na- 
tional economy which have been provided by the 
great leader Comrade Kim I! Sung and once again dis- 
plays fo the whole world the revolutionary mettle of 
Chollima Korea, the homeland of Juche. 

Our victory will inspire the fighting south Korean 
revolutionaries and people with greater courage and 
confidence and give a serious blow and fear to the 
US imperialists and their lackeys. 

By fulfilling the Six-Year Plan one year and four 
months ahead of the set time, our Party and people 
have laid a solid foundation for promoting the revolu- 
tion and construction more energetically and become 
able to advance toward a higher peak of socialism and 
fight on for the independent and peaceful reunification 
of the fatherland with greater vigor. 

Our Party and people will win a new, great victory 
in the just struggle they are waging under the revolu- 
tionary banner of the ever-victorious Juche idea, rallied 
rockfirm around the respected and beloved leader 
Comrade Kim II Sung. 
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ers’ Union of Aichi Prefecture 


MEMBER: Kubota Kinichi, chairman of the executive 
committee of High School Teachers’ Union of 
Kagoshima Prefecture 


JOURNALIST: Murano Hiroshi, member of the political 
affairs department of the newspaper Asahi 
Shimbun and member of the journalists’ club 
of the Ministry of Education 


JOURNALIST: Tanaka Masanobu, member of the local- 
news section of the newspaper Mainichi Shim- 
bun and member of the journalists’ club of the 
Ministry of Education 


JOURNALIST: Tagami Eiichi, member of the local-news 
section of the newspaper Yomiuri Shimbun and 
member of the journalists’ club of the Ministry 
of Education 


JOURNALIST: Kawakubo Masaaki, member of the local- 
news section of NHK and member of the jour- 
nalists’ club of the Ministry of Education 

JOURNALIST: Yokogawa Kazuo, member of the local- 
news section of Kyodo News Agency and mem- 
ber of the journalists’ club of the Ministry of 
Education 
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2. THE SECOND JTU DELEGATION 
TO THE DPRK 


(SEPTEMBER 24-OCTOBER 5, 1974) 


HEAD OF THE DELEGATION: Nakagochi Kiyoo, Secre- 
tary of the JTU 


DIRECTOR: Sasano Akishige, head of the common 
struggle organizing department of the JTU 


MEMBER: Sakuma Shigeru, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Teachers’ Union of Fukushima 
Prefecture 


MEMBER: Kotsubu Kumao, under-secretary of the 
Teachers’ Union of Fukuoka Prefecture 


MEMBER: Negishi Junichi, under-secretary of the 
Teachers’ Union of Okayama Prefecture 
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